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THE ROYAL TAILOR. 


A TARTARIAN TALE. 


PART IL. 


The prince Schems-Eddin spent al- 
most five months with his dear wife in the 
most perfect felicity. The days in her 
company seemed no more than moments ; 
but this happiness was all of a sudden in- 
terrupted by frightful dreams, which con- 
tinually represented to his thoughts his 
bleeding father. Zebd-El-caton to no 
purpose endeavoured, by the most en- 
dearing behaviour, to efflace from her 
husband’s mind the dark ideas with which 
it was filled. He was incessantly torn 
with remorse for the murder he had com- 
mitted, and could think of no other way 
to put an end to it than-by taking a jour- 
ney to Mecca. Zebd-El-caton, unwilling 
to part with the king, begged that he 
would permit her to.go with him ; Schems- 
Eddin being unablé to refuse her that sa- 
tisfaction, left his brother-in-law, the vizi 
Benbukar, regent in his absence, recom- 
mended his mother and sister to his care 

in fhe strongest terms, and set out. 
Astracan. aa 

After a tedious journey, in which the 
king and his wife underwent a thousand 
fatigues, they at length arrived at Mecca.* 
There Schems-Eddin walked seven times 
round the temple ; and, after having puri- 
fied himself with the water of the well cal- 
led Zemzem, he went in the evening to 
Mount Arafat, where he caused two hun- 
dred sheep to be slain, which he distributed 
among the poor. From thence he took 
the road to Medina, and performed his 
devotions in the most holy mosque: and 
afterwards, having offered a present of for- 
ty thousand pieces of gold, as he had 
done at Mecca, he joined the caravan, 
and travelled towards Grand Cairo,twhere 
they arrived without meeting with any 
accident. 

Schems-Eddin no ionger felt the cruel 
agitations which so often interrupted his 
slumbers. He began to enjoy an undis- 
turbed happiness, and prepared to begin 
his journey towards his own kingdom, 
when the beauteous Zebd-El-caton was 
attacked with a violent fever. This un- 



















* Mecca, a city of Arabia Felix, one day’s 
journey from the Red Sea, is the place of Maho- 
met’s birth. There is in that city a magnificent 
mosque very much frequented by the Turks, who 
flock thither from all parts in pilgrimage. Here is 
& well called Zemzem, which is thought to be 
Abraham's Well, whose water is salt, and which 
they imagine very efficacious for expiating the 
most enormous sins by washing in it. Afterwards 
they go to Mount Arafat to sacrifice some sheep, 
which they distribute to the poor; and from 
thence generally pass on to Medina, where stands 
the tomb of their prophet. It is but four days 
wee ae to Medina. 

‘© is situated u 
Higher and Lower Egypt, and sr in peer to 
dle of the kingdom, about two thousand paces, or 
thereabouts, from the Nile. [ts great trade at- 
tracts thither all sorts of nations. {tis about the 
month of October that the caravans, which as- 
semble at Cairo, set out for Mecca ; and the num- 
ber of the pilgrims is sometimes so great as to 


amount to forty thousand. There is no 


jiconvinced of this truth: bid him, from 


lucky accident hiodered her from setting 
out with the caravan, which could not de- 
fer its journey ; but he soon had just rea- 
son to be alarmed, when the distemper 
of his beloved wife increased to such a 
degree, that her life was despaired of. 
That princess was almost two days insen- 
sible, and recovered for some moments 
the use of her speech, only to pierce 
Schems-Eddin’s heart with the most cruel 
affliction. ‘‘ 1 must leave you, my: dear 
husband,” said sheto him, embracing him 
with extreme tenderness ; ‘‘ and 1b con- 
ceive beforehand all the horror of such 
a separation. But you must be patient 
under the loss of me. You are decreed 
for still greater misfortunes. This warn- 
ing I give you from the great prophet, 
who appeared to me some hours,ago. ‘It is 
good,’ said he to me, ‘ that princes should 
suffer some trials. Adversity purifies 
their virtue, and they govern the better 
for’ it. Schems-Eddin shall quickly be 


me, begin to prepare himself for it.’ 
This,” continued Zebd-El-caton, pouring 
forth tears. in abundance,‘‘ this is. the 
message I have to deliver to you: sum- 
on up all your reason, that you may 

murmur at the orders of Providence 
—Adiea, my dear Schems***” The 
princess . not time to conclude; the 
angel which waited for her soul cut short 


her speech. 





Never was despair equal to that of the 
ing of Astracan. He 


moved from the body of his spouse.. He 
was, inconsolable for the lossof her; and 
knew no other remedy than immediately 
to have alarge box made of cinnamon- 
wood, open only at the top towards the 
head ; in this he put the body of Zebd- 
El-caton, and aderned it with a great 
number of jewels: then with his guard, 
which was about five hundred men, he 
endeayoured to overtake the caravan, 
which was gone but some days journey 
before him, intending, so soon as he should 
come up with it, to have the corps of his 
dear wife embalmed. 

The prince had not been two days up- 
on his march, when he was surrounded 
by almost two thousand Bedouins.* He 
made an incredible resistance ; but all his 
followers being cut in pieces, without ex- 
cepting one, he himself fell among the 
number of the dead. The Bedouins, af- 
ter their victory, fell to stripping their 
enemies. They took every thing they 
could find, on, did not forget the bier 
adorned with jewels, in which was the 
body of Zebd-El-caton, 

Schems-Eddin, who defended himsel 
like a lion, had not received a wound that 
was mortal ; and it was not so much the 
quantity of bloed he had lost, as his be- 
ing quite tired out, that was the occesion 
of his falling among the dead. When he 
had recovered his senses, he was surpris- 
to find himself alone and in the midst o 


his men, among whom there was not one 


that had the least signs of life. What a 
sad spectacle was this for the king! He 
get up as well as he was able ; and, not 
forgetting his dear spouse, he ran all over 
the field of battle, to see if the robbers, 
after having taken away the jewels, might 
not have left the box in which was the 
corpse of Zebd-El-caton. His search 
wasallinvain. He almost died with grief 





Mussulman but what once in his life ma 


* The Bedouins are Arabian robbers, 
keep together in great numbers, and endeavour to 
surprise the caravans, iv order to pillage them. 











ed him extremely, 


at this new loss: but at length, leaving a 
place which had been so fatal to him, af- 
ter having travelled an hour without 
knowing whither he went, he came near 
to a village ; entering into which he met 
an Imans,* who at first was frightened to 
see a man quite naked, and all covered 
with blood ; but Schems-Eddin having, 
without making: himself known to him, 
informed him that he was the only one of 
his company that had escaped the cruelty 
of the Bedouins, ‘the Iman took pity on 
him, carried him home to his house, cur- 
ed his wounds, and having afterwards given 
him some pieces of money, the prince, 
with them, re-took the way to his own 
kingdom. 

After a long and painful journey which 
Schems-Eddin travelled sometimes alone, 
and sometimes with little caravans which 
assisted him in his necessities, he at length 
reached a vast champaign country, which 
was about half a league from Astracan. 
There he spied a nephew of the vizi~ 
his brother-in-law, with a pretty nume- 
rous train, and, running to him with open 
arms—‘‘ receive,” said ‘he, ‘‘my dear 
Zemin, receive the unhappy Schems-Ed- 
din, oppressed’ with the most cruel mis- 
fortunes ; and who, for almost three years, 


Vou. I. 


all this mighty power of thine, beneath 
which my subjects groan and tremble, 
shall not then preserve thee from being 
condemned, and severely punished for 
thy execrable parricide!” These sharp 
reproaches quite confounded the usurp- 
er; he had not strength enough now to 
command the death of his lawfal king ; 


his menaces terrified him ; he thought he 


already saw the hand of God lifted over 
his head ; he contented himself only to 
put Schems-Eddin out of a condition ever 
to reascend the throne ; he caused a red- 
hot iron to be rubbed over his eyes, 
which deprived him of sight, and after- 
wards sent him into a deep dungeon. 
There was not a day passed wherein the 
king of Astracan, though oppressed with 
miseries, and delivered up to the most 
bitter affliction, did not pay’ respect to 
the decrees of Providence, and return 
thanks to God for having puni him 
so gently for his crimes. But one night, 
when grief had for some moments given 
way to sleep, he thought he saw in w 
dream the great prophet, with Zebd-E)- 
caton in his hand, assuring him of the 
change of his condition, and promising 
he should one day enjoy 4 ct happi- 
ness with his ‘spouse. -Eddin 
started up and waked but this ‘dream 
seemed to him so extraordinary, and to 
have so little foundation, ~ that gave: 













the’ fatigues 
hips he had und 








yet he could not help 
knowing him again. He prostrated him- 
self before him with all the appearances 
of the sincerest respect ; and taking off 
his own gobe, he covered the prince with 
t, and conducted him to the palace through 
the most private streets, but what was 
the amazement of Schems-Eddin, at his 
entrance there, to see himself loaded 
with chains by the same Zemin who had 
but now been loading him with compli- 
ments! Then he learned, io his inex- 
pressible grief, that his cruel brother-in- 
law, Benbukar, after having himself 
strangled his wife and the sultana Dug- 
me, had seized the kingdom, massacred 
all his faithful subjects, and those who 
opposed his usurpation ; and that he him- 
self must shortly expect the same fate. 
Schems-Eddin grew motionless at this 
news. At first he gave himself up to 
fury and rage ; but presently recalling to 


—_ 


mind the last words of Zébd-El-caton, he} 
resigned himself that moment to the will} 
73 ” i 66 Jal 
Ged, on oe o usurped. Come, then, my lord, and ~ 

: : 3 more fill it; since all your subjects, ca 
ly punished for my crimes ; but ye one, Soil theie Anefubebeebalan mith. the: ot- 


of the Almighty. 
great; he is just. I am not yet sufficient- 
my mother and my sister done to come 
to so tragical an ? 
hope, will not be unpunished.” The 
prince had not ended these words, when 
the usurper, followed by four ruffians, 
entered the room. His presence startled 
Schems-Eddin. ‘“ Ah, barbarous vizir!” 


cried he, the moment he saw him, “art| 
thou come to fillup the measure of thy} 


guilt? Cannot the blood of thy wife and 
my mother, 
thee, assuage thy fury’? Behold my 
head! strike! but remember, the day 
will come when I shall accuse thee 
these enormous crimes before the tribu- 
nal of the great God; and that, when the 


angels shall give testimony of the ath 


| 





+ The Imans celebrate cervice in the mosques. 


Their functions are much like those of curates, 


sorrow’: but 


Their death, 1) 
Hed the vizirs for their zeal. 










which already rises up against 


very little heed to it ; it even added to bis 
. et it was not long before 



































diction. 
One morning, as the prince was per- 
forming his devotions te upon the 
earth, he heard the doors of his prisow 
open with a great noise. Imagining that 
somebody was sent to despatch him, he 
did not alter his , but waited the 
blow with intrepidity ; when two of his 
former vizirs, whose zeal and virtue were 


and Cuberghe, your faithful slaves ? The 
ungrateful vizir, on whom you had heap: 
ed so many favours, together with the 
traitor Zemin, have just now met with 
their deaths by ourhands. The peo 
tired out with his a rejoice ex- 
ceedingly at his d hey knew noth- 
i : on hich oo took care 


be of on y only that we 
might in time to push him from 
|the throne he had so basely and cruelly 


most impatience.” ‘ 
Schems-Eddin praised God, and thank- 
* But how, 
my wise friends,” said he, ‘‘ would you 
have me remount the throne? Is such 
an unhappy prince as ! am, in‘a condition 
to govern you? No, no, vizirs, choose 







from among you a man that. be more 
capable of such a charge, and leave me 
to mourn in secret for all my misfortunes.” 


“*h, my lord,” replied Mutamhid, 
“ your contempt of greathess is a sure 
sign that none is more worthy to govern 


you upon a throne which you have alrea- 
dy so worthily filled.” The king of As- 
tracan, moved by these words, which 








himself into the hands of his two vizirs.|/learning ; he is mightly set upon miracles, 
They conducted him to the baths of thel]and always distinguishes himself by some 
palace ; and after having clothed him in|inew particular opinion.” These 
a robe of state, presented him to the peo-|| words came to Abubeker’s ears; they 
ple, who testified, by a thousand shouts||teuched him to the quick. ‘Shall m 
of joy, how impatient they had been to|lzeal for the king,” said he to his wife 
see him again upon the throne of his an-||and son, ‘ be turned into ridicule? Well, 
cestors. ’ I myself will undertake a journey to Ser- 
Whatever satisfaction Schems-Eddin|jendib, to see if what the manuscript re- 
took in hearing the love his subjects had|/ ports be true. If, notwithstanding all my 
for him, he continually wept in secret for||wishes, I do not succeed in my enter- 


showed so much aflection and loyalty, put would fain set up for a man of ae 


. the loss of his dear Zebd-El-caton, and] prise, at least I shall have the consolation 


the privation of bis sight. In vain the|/to have done more for my prince than all 
most skilful physicians and surgeons inj|the other physicians of Astracan put to- 
Astracan tried all their art upon him.||gether. 

They agreed, at last, that there was noti} Nothing could divert Abubeker from 
the least hopes that he would ever see|/his resolution: the length and difficulties 
again the light of the sun. There wasilof the voyage did not at-all dishearten 
one of them only, who told the king hejjhim ; he presented himself the next day 
remembered he had formerly read in an|| before the king, and informed him of his 
old Arabian manuscript, that there wasiidesign. That prince highly commended 
in the island of Serendib* a bird which}}so noble an undertaking. He gave him 
might restore him to sight ; but that, be-||every thing that was necessary for so te- 
sides the difficulties there were in finding||dious a voyage ; and promised him, in 
and coming near it, he would not warrant||case he died by the way, to take particu- 
the manuscript to be infallible. ‘* The/jlar care of his wife, and of his only son, 
bird,” continued the physician, “is upon|iwhom he loved entirely. ‘My lord,” 
the top of a very high tree, all the leaves] said the physician, taking leave of Schems- 
of which are as hard as iron, and as|jEddin, “ if | do not return in three years, 
sharp as razors. Some woman must, in| you may believe that death, or some ac- 
order to restore to sight her blind hus-||cident which I cannot foresee, has ob- 
band, undertake to climb up this tree||structed the ardent desire 1 have to re- 
from branch to branch. If her affection||store you to sight; but a certain confi- 
for her husband never suffered any alter-||dence which | have in the Arabian manu- 
ation, the leaves will soften to her touch,|iscript, makes me hope my voyage will 
and she will easily climb to the top, and|/not be fruitless.” At length Abubeker 
draw, in a golden vessel which hangs at/iset out for Serendib ; and it was not with- 
the bird’s neck, a liquor white as milk,j/out very great envy that the other physi- 
which distils perpetually from his bill.||cians saw the king so biassed in his favour. 
This liquor the Arabian manuscript affirms|| Schems-Eddin, in the flower of his age, 
to be sovereign for restoring sight to}j/and blind as he was, governed bis subjects 
those who have been deprived of it by|with admirable prudence. Shut up in 
any accident whatsoever ; nay, to give itiithe recesses of his palace, he was inces- 
even to those who were born blind. Af-|/santly thinking of the means to make 
ter having received this divine liquor,ithem happy ; and laid it down to himself 
she shall come down from the tree asjjas an unalterable law, till the return of 
easily as she climbed up ; but if the wo-jithe physician Abubeker, to appear in 
man who ventures to fetch this marvel-||public but one hour every day, whieh 
lous juice bas ever had the least thought||hour he divided into four parts. Duri 
contrary to the purity of marriage, or||the first, he went to the great mosque of 
has ceased one moment to have an entire) Astracan to pray ; the second, third, and 
love for her husband, she must expect|/sometimes part of the fourth, were des- 
nothing from her rash enterprise but cer-/jtined for doing acts of charity, and re- 
tain death. The leaves, indeed, will)|ceiving the complaints of private persons 
grow soft to let her climb to the top of|jagainst the public officers, eithe® by word 
the tree ; bat when she is to come down|jof mouth or in writing. Afterwards he 
they will resume their edge, and the wo-||commanded the two vizirs, Mutamhid 
man, falling from bough, to bough, shall|jand Cuberghe, upon whom he relied in 
be hacked into a thousand pieces. I be-||most of his affairs, to punish or turn out 
lieve,my lord,’’continued Abubeker; ‘‘that||those officers, if they deserved it ; and 
this tree; if it is certainly in being, is still al/he distributed justice with so much equi- 
virgiv and untouched, and that no woman|ity and discretion, that his sentences were 
hith¢rto has offered to fetch a liquor|looked upon as so many oracles. As for 
which is to be acquired with so much|jwhat remained of the last quarter of an 


trouble and danger.’’ 

Schems-Eddin listened to this story 
with admiration. ‘“ It is not impossible,” 
said he, ** but that such a woman may be 
found in this city, though such women 
are very rare ; wétnust try if we cannot 
tind out so great atreasure.” The wives 
of all the blind men.in Astracan were 
brought before the king: Abubeker in 
his presence declared to them what was to 
be done; and Schems-Eddin promised 
ap unbounded reward to her who could 
by this means restore him to sight. But 
there was not one of them who durst 
venture to climb the tree ; the conditions 
were a little too gelicate, and death too 
certain: they all in general refused to 
undergo so dreadful a probation. 

The other physicians of Astracan made 
a wonderful jest of the king’s credulity . 
‘* This new kind of remedy,” said they, 
‘is an invention of Abubeker’s, who 


hour, he spent it in the conversation of 
learned men. This was the only diver- 
sion that prince enjoyed all the day ; and, 
as he liked their company, he gave them 
marks of his liberality. 

Two years had elapsed since the de- 
parture of Abubeker, when one evening 
Astracan rang with a thousand acclama- 
tions of joy, which reached the palace of 
Schems-Eddin. The monarch, surprised 
at so uncommon a noise, immediately or- 
dered the vizir Mutambid to inquire what 
was the cause of it. Mutambid accord- 


ingly went out of the to get intel- 
ligence; but i ely came back, 
*« Ah, my lord!” said he, in a transport 


of joy, “1 have just had a sight of Abu- 
beker conducting towards the palace a 
lady covered with a veil! No doubt your 
misfortunes will soon have an end; and 
it is the presence of those two persons 
which gives your subjects a pleasure that 





* The island of Serendib, according to our mo- 
dern geographers, is no other than the island of 


they cannot contain.” 
Mutamhid had not finished this agreea- 


Ceyanin the Indian Sea, towards Cape Comory,||ble account, when Abubeker entered the 


on this side the Gulf of Bengal and the line, in 
the first climate. The days and nights there are 
always twelve hours each. The capital is situ- 
ated on the verge of a delightful valley, formed 
by a mountain which is in the middle of the is- 
land of Serendib, and was called Adam’s Pike, 
because they say the first man was created upon 
it. and is buried underaeath it. This mountain is 


hall where Schems-Eddin was seated, fol- 
lowed by acrowd of people, who had 
forced their way after him. The old 
inan threw himself prostrate at the king’s 
feet, and said—** Here is, my lord, your 
faithful slave returned sooner than | pro- 





reckoned the highest in all the Indies. 


mised your majesty ; and | bring back 





















with me a treasure w 
any where but atSerendib. Itis the wo- 
man who is to restore you your sight.” — 
“Come near me, that | may embrace 
you, my dear Abubeker,” answered the 
king of Astracan. ‘‘ Such subjects as you 
and your son deserve all the love and 
‘confidence of their prince. Let this so 
rare a woman make a trial of her skill. 
But I assure you, beforehand, that though 
she should not succeed, | shall not think 
my obligation to you the less.” 
On the king’s giving this order, the 
veiled lady drew near his majesty’s 
throne, all the spectators waiting impa- 
tiently for the event; but few of them, 
the pbysicians especially, thougbt any 
good of this remedy ; when the woman, 
taking out a golden bottle, which she 
opened, washed the king's eyes with the 
water she had gathered on the wonderful 
tree of Serendib. This divine liquor 
had scarce touched the king’s eyes, but 
he perceived in them a salutary coolness, 
which he felt even at his heart; two 
kinds of films, which obstructed the pas- 
sage of the rays of light, fell from his 
eyes; and ihe prince, recovering his 
sight as perfectly as ever he enjoyed it 
before Benbuker had so barbarously de- 
prived him of it, cried out in a transport 
of joy—* Heavens! is it possible that 
the darkness ia which I have lived so long 
a time, should be so soon dispersed! Yes, 
I again know you, my dear Mutamhid— 
and you, my other faithful subjects— 
whose features have not been worn out 
of my memory by so long a blindness. 
At least, then, I can enjoy the light!” 
The surprise of all the spectators was 
so extraordinary, and the joy was se great 
that nothing was to be heard in the hall 
but clapping of hands. But the king, 
having ordered silence, turned himself to 
the lady, who had remained standing with 
modest silence. ‘* Whoever you are,” 
said he, “ illustrious heroine of your sex, 
you may expect every thing for a service 
too great to have a price set upon it. 


with you. No woman, let her ever 
so handsome, shall hereafter have any do- 
minion over my heart ; but you may de- 
pend on a gratitude without bounds, and 
that will be every day as new andas live- 
ly as the first. ‘* Do not, then, madam, 
hide any longer from me and my subjects 
the person te whom | am so much oblig- 
ed ; throw off this veil, 1 beseech you, 
and let us see those eyes whose vivacity 
dazzles me, though their fires are blunt- 
ed by the gauze that covers them.” 


The lady in the veil thought herself 
obliged to comply with this request ; and 
reenter «| unveiled herself. But what 
became of Schems-Eddin at this sight, 
which he was not able to bear! He fell 
back on his throne speechless ; and it was 
some time before he came to himself 
enough to express his surprise. ™ Ah! 
Zebd-El-caton! my dear Zebd-E}-caton !”” 
cried he, “‘ is it yourself, then, that | have 
now the pleasure of beholding ; or may 
not my heart, upon which your image is 
so deeply engraved, mistake for you every 
thing that my eyes now discover ?”— 
“* No, my lord,” answered the lady, with 
tears of joy, “1! am that Zebd-El-caton 
whom you had given up for dead! 1 am 
still alive, and happy enough to be instru- 
mental in putting an end to your misfor- 
tunes.”—“ Ah, no doubt!” replied the 
king, at the same time tenderly embracing 
his beloved spouse ; ‘ all my misfortunes 
are at an end indeed, since | behold you! 





1 appeal to heaven, if I have been a sin- 
gle day since our cruel separation with- 
out shedding a flood of tears for your loss; 
but the source from whence they sprung 
is now dried up.” 

This discourse, and the mutual and ten- 
der caresses of this illustrious pair, sen- 
sibly affected all the spectators: so strange 
and miraculous an adventure filled them 
all with astonishment ; even Abubeker 
himself, who bad conducted the lady from 


s 


hich I could not find I 


The loss of my dear Zebd-El-caton does; 
not leave me at liberty to divide my throne 


[No. 4. Vou. Hl. 





Serendib to Astracan, without kno 
be - was Zebd-El-caton. Soon after 
this ha discovery, joy and pleasure 
tock lace of sileaee, and wiiction. The 
king loaded with favours Abubeker and 
his son, whom he ever afterwards retain- 
ed about his person. He distributed im- 
mense sums among the convents of der- 
vises and the mosques, to thank the so- 
vereign Prophet for his divine protection. 
But as he was impatient to know by what 
supernatural power his consort had been 
restored to life, or by what accident Abu- 
beker had met with her, he was no soon- 
er returned to the palace with his vizirs 
and his physicians, than he requested 
Zebd-El-caton to satisfy his curiosity in 
their presence. The queen loved the 
tender Schems-Eddin too well to defer 
his satisfaction. 
a a oe 
THE OLD MARE’S SADDLE. 
~~ 

Sir Roger Twisden, of Bradburn, in 
the county of Kent, England, had three 
beautiful daughters, Mary, Ann, and 
Eliza ; their mother dying in the prime 
of her life, these young ladies were de- 
prived of a most tender, accomplished, 
and virtuous preceptor; and the over- 
fondness of a liberal hearted fox-hunting 
father, left them to pursue their own in- 
clinations in all things, relating to the for- 
mation of that conduct and sentiment, 
which alone dignifies the higher walks 
of life, and distinguishes the truly gentle 
from the ridiculous proud, the upstart 
insolent, and the vain: not that there ex- 
isted a predominating vice in any one ci 
these fair sisters ; on the contrary, their 
nature was mild— . 


* As the breath of Zephyrus, while he kisses 
the summer roses ;” 


but, conversing principally in their own 
confined circle, thirty miles from the 
papital, they had determined for them- 
selves respecting future events, and 
nothing but violence could untie their 
resolutions. Matrimony they had no ob- 
jection to embrace, whenever husbands 
might be found suitable to their condi- 
tion and rank in life ; but, as a drawback 
upon this condecension, our feminine 
triumyirate possessed in a high degree 
that unconscionable principle, of holding 
the whole of domestic government in 
their own hands ; without submitting at 
any time, to the check-rein of the lord 
paramount of the hymeneal manor ; ever 
laughing at our provincial maxim— 

The male is master, and to make bim less, 

Confounds creation, and creates distets. 


No, they admitted of no such tyranny, 
no such superiority, and their conversa- 
tions on the subject often called up from 
gravity and experience this seasonable 
remark : 

Spinsters’ husbands, and bachelors’ wives, 

Are always well-bred, till the payson contrives. 

A moon or two after, spouse thinks on his 


charter, 
And Ma’am finds Adonis the son ofa Tartar. 


To be more explicit, we shall subjoia 
a few of their resolutions in case of mat- 
rimony, and at once shew the propriety 
of corrective interposition : “‘ The man 
I marry,” said Mary, “shall first con- 
vince me he possesses that docility of 
temper, which leads him to be as atten- 
tive after the nuptial ceremony, as he 
was before submissive.” ‘1 have form- 
ed asimilar resolution,”’ cried sister Ann, 
‘* with this adjunct, he shall swear never 
to direct my conduct, contrary to my in- 
clinations.”” ‘* That is right,” rejoined 
Eliza, ‘ and it is on these conditions only 
1 have made up my mind to receive a 
yoke fellow durante vite.”’ 

The ladies had scarce opened their 
minds to each other, when Sir Roger en- 
tered the drawirg room, whistling the 
early horn. “ Well Mary,” said he, “1 
have rare news for you, girl; Sir Wil- 
liam Honeywood and myself have just 
settled the affair, and parson Goodenough 





is to marry you to your old stveet-heart, 
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a good heart could wish them; there 
was rare éating for the farmers; and 
wine for the Having left the 
great hall for the ladies’ parlour, the 
selected company were all seated, and 
the coffee prepared. The younger sisters 
being in full possession of all that had 
passed between Honeywood castle and 
Bradbourn, began in a sarcastical way to 
attack the silent Squire ; and this they 
continued, till their wit became more 
rampant than their reason; and now 
warmed by resentment, they reprobated 
the husband in lagnguage almost beyond 
propriety, while they commiserated the 
tame sufferings of the wife. 

* Sister,’’ exclaimed Eliza, ‘if ever 
my husband should attempt to treat me 
as yours has done, ! will resist to the 
last—1 will expire before 1 submit to 
such tyranny.” ‘‘ And I will do more,” 
cried Ann. ‘‘ Sooner than bend to such 
brutality I will take his life.’ ‘Ha, 
ha!” replied Mrs. Honeywood, with a 
modest smile, ‘‘ Sisters, you have not 
yet carried the old mare’s saddle.” 

The Squire saw and heard her com- 
placency, mantled with inexpressible 
rapture, he caught the fair hand of his 
reformed, his prudent and sensible Mary ; 
and kissing it eagerly in presence of all 
the company, declared, ‘‘that though 
the remedy had been violent, he saw the 
cure would be lasting; therefore, the 
whole of his life to come should be em- 
ployed to convince his dear Mary, he 
was deserving of so much beauty, conde- 
scension, and good sense.” 

Sir Roger approved the means of re- 
formation, and told the unmarried girls in 
his rough and honest way, “ if ever they 
attempted to wear the breeches, he 
hoped their husbands would find spirit 
enough, like young Honeywood, to make 
them carry the old mare’s saddle.” 


Girls to your duty then, nor strive for pow’r, 

Yield it the to man, ’tis his by nature’s dow’r: 

Form’d to defend, ‘tis his to guard your lives; 

And yours with reason, to be humble wives. 

Do this, and never fear, all faint to paddle 

Through m4 ways, and bear the Old Mare’s 
addle. 


head and blushed compliance ; 
Roge 


approaching ceremony. 

«* Remember Mary to have your way 
in all things,’ said Ann. *‘ Do not suf- 
fer yourself to be contradicted at any 
time,” rejoined Eliza, ‘* and be sure to 
retain the power, to negative whatever 
he may urge to displease you ; above all, 
make him sign these articles, or go not 
with him to the altar, vociferated both 
together. ‘It shall be so,” replied 
Mary, “and | will instantly prepare them 
for signing, and not abate Mr. Honey- 
wood one iota for a Michaelmas moon.” 

To keep my reader no longer in sus- 
pense, the schedule was prepared, and 
the lover signed it with a smile, tacitly 
reselviag at a convenient season, to con- 
vince his mistress of the unreasonableness 
of all she had exacted. The marriage 
was celebrated, and the young esquire 
retired with his lovely Mary to Honey- 
wood castle, one of the sweetest situations 
in the whole county of Kent. 

A moon had now gone by, and the 
sounds of rejoicing forgot, when Mrs. 
Honeywood, demanded in an unpleasant 
way, a visit to Bradbourn ; the Squire 
had his objections, and refused to comply ; 
when a disputation succeeded, where 
the chords of harmony were strained 
rather to an extreme. “It is the first 
article in the engagement,” said the lady, 
** and I have determined on a visit to my 
father and my sisters. Mr. Honeywood 
paused but replied not, but rung the bell 
in haste, and gave orders to bring out the 
old mare and the large saddle. The 
Squire mounted first, and the lady behind 
him. The morning was gloomy, and 
the mare feeble ; the roads were heavy, 
and the husband surly ; and what was 
rather uncommon, ‘he lady was dumb 
from Honeywood castle to Bradbourn— 
the distance was twelve miles—and as the 
sable clouds began to scatter their con- 
tents, perplexity added to the murkiness 
of the scene : the poor aged quadruped 
groaned sadly beneath her burden; the 
master whipped and spurred in vain: at 
length, in the mid-way of an extensive 
common, 
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ELEANOR OF GUIENNE. 
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A pilgrim from Amiens armed Europe 
against Asia. The Christia cited by 
him, undertook to drive away’the Ma- 
hometaas from the Holy Land. Piety 
suggested the project, but prudence di- 
rected not its execution. The chiefs, 
forgetful of their original design, enly 
thought of making conquests, and their 
undisciplined soldiers, of pillage and 
massacre. ‘They who proved successful 
became objects of hatred and jealousy to 
the rest. The Christians, on account of 
their imprudence and divisions, afforded 
to the Mahometans the facility of recov- 
ering Palestine. At length, finding them- 
selves threatened with entire ruin, they 
solicited succour from Europe, St. Ber- 
nard preached another crusade. Louis 
le Jeune, king of France, and many 
more, after the example of the king, as- 
sumed the cross. It has been affirmed 
that St. Bernard, who had provided an 
immense quantity of crosses, one day, as 
he was preaching at Vezelai, in Burguns 
dy, distributed such a number, that he 
was obliged to cut more out of his gown 
without even then having sufficient. 
He next passed into Germany, and per- 
suaded the Emperor Conrad III. also to 


** Down Dobbin fell, and o’er her crazy frame 

Tumbled the master, and the trembling dame, 
when the enraged Honeywood drew a 
pistol from the holster, and instantly de- 
prived his old servant of existence ; the 
lady screamed, no help was at hand. 
‘* Great God,”’ she cried, ‘Mr. Honey- 
wood, what is to be done ?” “‘We must 
walk,” he replied surlily, ‘* the other six 
miles to Bradbourn.” ‘* And what is to, 
become of the old mare’s saddle ?”” ** You 
must carry it,”’ continued the husband. 
“*O the cruel brute! O the monster!’ 
vociferated the lady. By this time, he 
had taken the saddle from the dead ani- 
mal, and was preparing to strap it to his 
wife’s shoulders; she cast it to the 
ground with indignation. Mr. Honey- 
wood instantly drew the other pistol, and 
looking, as when he shot the mare, bade 
her take it up again; she trembled at 
the attitude he stood in, and at the fire 
of his eye. She dropt some tears, and 
patiently took up the saddle ; and awa 
they journied slow and sadly sown 
Bradbourn. 


” 








d to retreat to Antioch, of 
which Raimond, uncle to Eleanor, was 
Sovereign at the time. The queen of 
France, struck with the beauty of a 
young Turk, named Saladin, who had 
turned Christian, and resided at the 
court of Raimend, entreated Louis to con- 
tinue at Antioch, to recruit himself after 
the fatigues of war. The more she saw 
of this Salidin, the more she became en- 
amoured. Unable on the one hand, to 
check her passion ; aware, on the other, 
that her rank imposed too much respect 
on the young Turk, for him to presume 
making a declaration of the sentiments 
she might have inspired him with, she 
determined to make him such advances] 
as would remove his timidity. At length, 
Saladin understood her meaning, and she 
completely gained her end. 

While Eleanor was thus alleviating the 
ennui of a tedious and unsuccessful jour- 
ney, she dreaded returning to France, 
whither her paramour could not follow 
her. In order to delay her departure, 
she would listen to her uncle Raimond, 
who felt for her something more than 
friendship. Raimond, actuated by his 
passion, several times detained Louis, 
who wished to depart; but at last this 
monarch, grew sensible how essential his 
presence in France was to his interest, 
returned, in spite of Raimond’s solicita- 
tions ; and the Queen was compelled to 
sacrifice her lover to her duty, and to 
part with him. Eleanor, notwithstanding 
her precaution, had not been able to con- 
ceal her conduct from every observer. 
Some courtiers were so indiscreet as to 
reveal to Louis that which he ought 
never to have known. ‘The prince feel- 
ing himself degraded, caused his marriage 
to be annulled under a pretence of rela- 
tionship, and restored her’ portion, 
which, in all probability, he was not able 
to retain. 

Henry II. king of England, less delicate 
than Louis, thought there was no dis- 
grace to become the husband of a prin- 
cess who had for her porticn Guienne 
and Languedoc ; and he married Eleanor. 
By this means, he found himself to be 
master of England, Normandy, Maine, 
Anjou, Touraine, Languedog, and Gui- 
enne. Excited by his wife, ahd embold- 
ened by his power, he waged war against 
Louis. His successors, after his exam- 
ple, were almost continually at war with 
the kings of France. Who could have 
thought that the amours ofa young Turk, 
residing at Antioch, would occasion a 
million of French and English to be mow- 
ed down by the sword ? 


THE GLEANER. 


jand was obliged 





And nding, ond tell oh tales, and tough 
ray, ands tell old tales, aug! 
At pilded butterfifes, and hear rogues 
Talk of Court News; and we'litalk with them too, 
Who loses and who wins; who's in and who's out; 
Aod take upon us the mystery of things, 
Asif we were God's spies. Saaxereanr. 








Anecdote of Mozart.—Like all weak- 
minded people, he was etme appre- 
hensive of death ; and it was only by in- 
cessant application to his favourite study, 
that he prevented his spirits sinking total- 
ly under the fears of approaching disso- 
lution. At all other times, he laboured 
under a profound melancholy, which un- 
questionably tended to accelerate the 
period of his existence. One day, when 





The old hall at Bradbourn was roused 
at the approach of the Squire and his 
new help-mate ; who, to the astonish- 
inent of all that beheld her, exhibited a 
most woeful spectacle, tottering and sink- 
img beneath the saddle ; in a moment, 
Mrs. Honeywood was released, and em- 
braced by her sisters; with whom, we 
shall leave her to that sort of consolation 
she had by this time a right to receive. 

By Sir Roger's command, every dainty 


assume the cross. 

The Princes began their march, and 
had myriads of followers. A distaff and 
spindle were sent to those who refused 
to go and fight the enemies of religion. 
Eleanor of Guienne, either through par- 
tiality or decorum, wished to follow her 
husband. Louis of France reached Con- 
stantinople in the beginning of October, 
1147, where Manuel Comnene, the 
Greek emperor, received him with a 
ificence due to his rank. He next 
rossed the Hellespont, routed an army 
of Musslemen on the banks of the Mean- 
the villages were presently as merry aslder ; but he divided his forces, was beat 

° 







his. spirits were unusually oppressed, a 
stranger of a tall, dignified appearance, 
was introduced. His manners were grave 
and impressive. He told Mozart that he 
came from a person who did not wish to 
be known, to request he would compose! 
asolemn mass, as a Requiem for the soul 
of a friend whom he recently lost, 
and whose memory he was desirous of 
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tery of this visit seemed to have a 
very strong effect the mind of the 
musician. He brooded over it fer some 
time ; and thep suddenly calling for writ- 
ing material Dagan to compose. with ex- 
traordinary ard This application, 
however, was more than his strength 
could support ; it brought on fainting fits, 
and his increasing illness obliged him to 
suspend his work. ‘1 am writing this 
Requiem for myself,” said he abruptly 
to his wife one day ; “‘ it will serve for 
my own funeral service ;” and this im- 
pression never afterwards lefthim, At 
the expiration of the month, the mysteri- 
ous stranger appeared, and demanded the 
Requiem. ‘I have found it impossible,” 
said Mozart, “‘to keep my word; the 
work has interested me more than I ex- 
pected, and I have extended it beyond my 
first design. 1 shall require another 
month to finish it.” The stranger made 
no objection; but observing, that, for 
this additional trouble, it was but just to 
increase the premium, laid down fifty 
ducats more, and promised to return at 
the time appointed. Astonished at his 
whole proceedings, Mozart ordered a ser- 
vant to follow this singular personage, 
and, if possible, to find out who he was. 
The man, however, lost sight of him, 
and was obliged to return as he went. 
Mozart, now more than ever persuaded 
that he was a messenger from the other 
world, sent to warn him that his end was 
approaching, applied with fresh zeal to 
the Requiem ; and, in spite of the ex- 
hausted state beth of his mind and body, 
completed it before the end of the month. 
At the anpointed day the stranger return- 
ed ;—but Mozart was no more ! 
~_ 

Anecdote of the late Dr. Hutton, connect- 
ed with his extraordinary advancement.— 
Dr.’ Hutton was originally a common 
workman in a coal-mine in the north of 
England, and having, in the use of his 
ickaxe, wounded his arm, he was disa- 
led from pursuing bis humble labour. 


‘In order to gain an honest livelihood, he 


applied himeelf to writing and arithmetic, 
and, subsequently, set up a little school. 
Hexham Bridge, by some accident, fell 
down, and Dr. Hutton, then an obscure 
country schoolmaster, wrote a long pa- 
per, reco ing a model for the new 
bridge, which attracted great attention in 
that part of the star Ly and was finally 
adopted. Subsequently, an advertise- 
ment appeared in the on papers in- 
viting candidates for the office of Profes- 
sor of Mathematics in Woolwich Acade- 
my, and soliciting, at the same time, testi- 
monials of their respective claims. Two 
persons were selected, as the result of 
the examination, by scientific men, and 
these two were Dr. Hutton and the cele- 
brated Dr. Maskeline, late Astronomer 
Royal. ‘The umpires, who had scrupu- 
lously examined the pretensions of each, 
declared that there was very little super- 
iority between these successful candi- 
dates ; but, if thére was a preference, 
Hutton was entitled toit. Hutton was to- 
tally unfriended, and had not been seen 
at the time by the examiners, 
~~ 

Winter in London.—lIt is difficult to 
form an idea of the kind of winter days 
in London. The smoke of fossil coals 
forms an atmosphere, ivable for 
many miles, like a ro’ cloud at- 
tached to the earth. In the town itself, 
when the weather is cloudy and foggy, 
which is frequently the case in winter, 
this smoke increases the general dingy 
hue, and terminates the length of every 
street with a fixed gray mist, receding as 
you advance. But when some rays of 
sun n to fall on this artificial atmos- 
phere, its impure mass assumes immedi- 





commemorating by this solemn service. 
Mozart undertook the task, and 
to have it com 


8 to know what price 


tranger 
set upon his work, and immediately 
him a hundred ducats, and departed. 


ately a pale orange tint, similar to the 
effext of Claude Lorain —a mild 


ted in amonth. Thejigolden hue, quite iful, The air, in 


the meantime, is loaded with small flakes 


id|/of smoke in sublunation—a sort of flour 
ejjor soot, so light as to float without falling. 
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THE TRAVELLER. 


‘Tis pleasant, through the loop-holes of retreat 

of ean at such a world; to see the stir 

of great Babel, and not feel the crowa ‘a 
OWPER.” 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE BATTAS, 
A race of Cannibals in the interior of Sumatra, 
No. U. 





The principal occupation of every 
member of a family, is husbandry. The 
low grounds are ploughed ; the hills are 
simply cleared of their wood, The to- 
bacco planted in the northern and interi- 
or country, is of an inferior quality, and 
is smoked nearly in a green state ; what 
I have seen is shredded like the Java 
tobacco. The cloth is made by the wo- 
men. The country abounding with sul- 
phur and saltpetre, every chief manufac- 
tures his own powder; but it is coarse, 
and will not long preserve its strength. 

Their knowledge of the efficacy of 
particular shrubs, herbs, and roots, for 
the removal of many disorders, and heal- 
ing of sores and wounds, is extensive : 
and they are not less expert in the selec- 
tion and administration of different poi- 
sons, from those of the most deadly and 
sudden nature, to others of a less violent, 
though equally fatal effect. I have seen 
many suffering under the effects of the 
latter. ‘The victim of revenge is not in- 
sensible of his situation, and sees the 
mournful prospect of many years to be 
passed in pun and torment, for the grati- 
fication of his implacable enemy. Soom 
a China medicine, (for a small stick of 
which, three or four inches long, a hund- 
red dollars is paid) is the only antidote 
to these poisons ; but it is so seldom to 
be procured, and the circumstances of 
the person are in general so inadequate 
to the purchase, that it is very rare those 
once poisoned ever recover. 

The Battas, with whom the company’s 
settlements to the northward have com- 
munication, are a faithless, litigious, vin- 
dictive, and independent race of people. 
i am sorry to say, I cannot allow them a 
single virtue. It is only the dread of 
punishment from a superior power, that 
will keep them in any degree of subordi- 
hation, or excite them to the perform- 
ance of their engagements. It is by no 
means uncommon for a chief to conceal 
his real inclinations with so much art 
as to receive a compensation as a bribe 
from both parties, either for his assist- 
ance in the wars, or his opinion on a 
trial. A dispute, of which the value will 
not exceed ten dollars, is sufficient to set 
two kampongs, or districts, at war; 
though in this case, it is not so much the 
consideration of the sum, (for ten times 
the amount is probably expended before 
it is concluded, besides the loss of lives) 
as the mutual dislike to surrender the 
point which has caused the difference ; 
and unless mediators appear from other 
districts, a war of this nature will conti- 
nue for months and years. They carry 
their revenge to such an extent, as to eat 
their prisoners. Should the adverse 
party have attempted to burn the kam- 


pong, or should the war happen to be on 
a point of ¢ uence, if they cannot 
vent their in a public manner, 


they resort to their favourite resource, 
poison. Some idea of their obstinacy or 
independence (I believe it should be 
termed the former) may be obtained, 
from the conduct of Batta Koolies, hired 
in work in the company’s settlements : 
they will continue their services as long 
only as they please ; so that unloading a 
cargo of salt with dispatch, depends on 
their good humour: the instant an ex- 
ample is made of those that are unwilling 
to proceed in their work, the rest run 
away to the main, and leave you to finish 


THE WINEEVA. 


their point, and can in future have an op- 
portunity of retaliating, by refusing their 
services. This circumstance (although 
the inconvenience attending it is now re- 
moved) is sufficient to give you an idea 
of the impossibility of urging the execu- 
tion of any scheme or plan, contrary to 
their real wishes, even when supported 
by the opinion and concurrence of their 
chief. 

The authority of a chief is hereditary 
to the son or brother, and founded solely 
on his abilities in regard to the sway he 
has among his people ; his right to that 
part of the country no one will dispute ; 
but if he be not prompt to resent an in- 
sult, ready to take advantage of the weak 
and credulous, endowed with facility of 
speech and argument, bold in war and 
rapine, he has but few adherents ; who, 
in return for their services, require from 
him those qualities, which will protect 
them in their agricultural pursuits during 
peace, and lead them to victery in war. 
Every kampong of consequence is well 
furnished with matchlocks; and _ being 
easily supplied with powder and ball of 
their own manufacture, they frequently 
practise firing at a mark, and are in gene- 
ral, excellent shots. 


The Rajah and his adherents being 
ananimous in the necessity of having re- 
course to arms, (all discussions of a pub- 
lic nature requiring the presence of the 
commonalty) presents and messengers 
are dispatched to other Rajahs. to join, 
or preserve their neutrality. This being 
ascertained, the people are collected by 
each chief, feasted on buffalo meat, 
and the cause of the war is loudly pro- 
claimed, accompanied by the music of 
gongs, drums, and fifes. During this, 
they supplicate the anger of evil spirits, 
that their undertaking may succeed ; and 
every man binds himself by oath, to be 
true to the cause, in taking of which, he 
participates of the buffalo. The next 
thing is, to announce the declaration of 
war to their enemies, which is done by 
erecting in the road leading to their kam- 
pong, a number of reeds, and the wooden 
figure of a human face on a post, from 
which a bamboo, containing the cause of 
enmity, is Suspended. A matchlock is 
then fired, to draw attention to the spot, 
and the party returns: after this, every 
opportunity is taken for annoying eac 

other, and the war is the cause of much 
privation and confinement ; as the hus- 
bandman is afraid to work in his lading, 
lest he should be shot or carried off by 
a party of the enemy, of whom there 
are always small detachments on the 
look out for the defenceless. Daybreak 
is generally the time of attack, supersti- 
tion prohibiting any other part of the 
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If criticiems are wrong, they fall to the ground of 
themselves; if they are just, whatever can be said against 
them, does feat ( The critics never yet hurt 
a good work. Maaavis D’Aacens, 








The Lucubrations of Hu Ravelin, 
inf late Major in the a J 
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The success attending the literary pro- 
ductions of our coun , Washington 


twenty-four hours to be so appropriated. | 


though it must be admitted the writer has 
very consistently and skilfully preserved 
the character throughout the volume, ina 
flowing and polished style, an easy tone 
of humour, and a liveliness of anecdote, 
well adapted to amuse the reader; whilst, 
at the same time, the essays are sprinkled 
with touches of refined and instructive 
reflections. We hope this volume will 
be republished here, as a great portion 
of it is devoted to American subjects, 
which could not fail to be perused with 
that interest they are calculated to excite 
in the mind of every friend to his country. 
Without attempting to give an opinion on 
the relative merits of the works of Mr. 
Irving and the supposed Humphrey Rave- 
lin, we shall present our readers with « 
few extracts from ‘the Lucubrations”’ 
of the latter ; leaving it to others to de- 
cide which of them is entitled to the first 
rank in this species of composition. ‘The 
author, it should be borne in mind, is an 
Englishman, who held a commission in 
the British army, in Canada, during the 
late contest with the United States :-— 


‘‘ Many circumstances of deep and romantic 
interest are attached to the events of our alliance 
with the Indian tribes, during the last war in the 
Canadas. Of these, some are already before the 
public, but there are others which, though known 
to, and capable of being authenticated by, hun- 
dreds of living witnesses, have remained hitherto 
unrecorded. They are already rapidly passing 
into oblivion ; for no hand has yet been put forth 
to arrest their flight and chain them to the page of| 
history. Throughout the whole extent of the 
immense continent of North America, the hand of 
man has left not a vestige of antiquity. In those 
boundless regions, no gigantic structure of infant 
religion, no mouldering witness of human genius 
is preserved, to kindle the sacred flame of enthusi- 
asm, or awake the solemn aspiration of commun- 
ing with the mighty dead. There, to the reason- 
ing sense, all is fresh, and new, and redolent o 
this day; there, to the eye of romance, all is 
coarsely material, flat, tame, and uninteresting. 
There is to be found but one link which binds the 
present to the past, but one monument of other 
times, and that monument is a living ruin. The 
existence of the Indian tribes is become to America 
what the shattered column, the broken arch, and 
the falling cloister, are to the Old World. The 
iron hand of time has not mate deeper ravages on 
these than the relentless cruelty of civilized man 
has inflicted upon the wretched remains of the 
aboriginal children of the leke and forest. For 
above two hundeed years the Indian nations of 
North America have maintained an unceasing 
struggleagainst the oppression and encroachment 
of the white. But the devotion, courage, and 
fortitude of their warlike tribes have been exerted 
in vain. Driven successively from every i 
by the su knowledge and power of the mer- 
ciless usurper, they have been chased to the 
remotest forests ; systematically debased in cha- 
racter, and thinned in numbers and physical 
strength by the insidious supply of spiritous liquors, 
they have dwindled to a miserable remnant, which, 
in the course of a few generations more, will 
utterly disappear from the face of the éarth. 

*¢ At the opening of the late war, the tribe of 
the six nations was principally under the influence 
of two Europeans; whose history would furnish a 
memorable example of that singular amd unac- 
countable attachment to savage life, which is so 
frequently the consequence of any length of resi-| 
dence among the Indian people. Of these indi- 
viduals, whose names are Givens and Norton, 
the first isa man of talent, of perfectly gentleman- 
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with the Indian on bis proper theatre, among the 
dark forests of bis wative land. To the Ameri- 
cans, in the events of 1812 and 1813, on our 
sorth-western frontier, the Indians were the same 
terrific and invincible foe that, sixty years before, 
had struck horror and dismay into the followers 
of Braddock. The 'ndian standard of glory is 
the infliction of the severest loss upon an enemy, 
with the least possible injury to himself. It is 
therefore a point of honour with him, in action, to 
cover bis person most effectually from observation ; 
he never fires without changing his position, and 
his aim is so fata) that, at every flash, he brings 
a victim to the ground. Bodies of Indians have 
thus been engaged for hours, in the woods, without 
showing a man of the force which has dealt 
death among their enemy. 

**So overpowering and awful is the solemn 

gloom of an Amevican forest, that to a European, 
under ordinary circumstances, the effect is a 
strange sensation of loneliness and inability to 
move in any direction without being immediately 
bewildered; and, if the American settler be 
infinitely moré habituated to the scene, it must 
yet have p dno ¢ terrors eyen for 
him, when every stump and tangled thicket, in 
front, in rear, and around him, was im turn the 
lair of the crafty Indian. A circumstance which 
occurred in the first month of the war will afford 
some idea of the dexterity of the uative warrior 
in skirmish. After General Hull’s advance into 
Canada, the little river Canard for some time 
separated our troops from the enemy. Its banks 
were overgrown with long rushes aud rank grass, 
and the Indians, frequently crossing it in their 
canoes, found cover to watch every motion of the 
enemy's outposts. One morning a small picquet 
of twelve or fourteen Americans were sent forward 
to the river to reconnoitre, and were observed in 
their advance by a single Indian, who lay con- 
cealed among the rushes. He marked out one oi 
the party, fired, and killed him. While thesmoke 
of his rifle was dissipating, he had already crept 
round to the rear of the picquet, who bad just 
time to pour a voiley into the spot which he had 
quitted, when a second shot from behind them 
brought another of their companions to the earth. 
The fire of the party was ineffectually repeated, 
and immediately followed by a third bullet as 
deadly as the two first, from an opposite quarter. 
Then, believing themselves surrounded, and panic- 
struck at the unerring disc of thes enemy, 
the party precipitately retreated, and left the 
field to the Indian. 
“ The surrender of Hull had been shortly pre- 
ceded by the accession of the tribe of Wyandet or 
Huron Indians to our alliance, thabiting the 
banks of the Detroit river, or strait, these people 
form a singular exception to the degeneracy which 
usually attends the intercourse of the Indian with 
the white. The Wyandots have all the energy of 
the savage warrio:, with the intelligence and de- 
cility of civilized troops. They are Christians, and 
remarkable for orderly and inoffensive conduct ; 
but, as enemies, they were among the most dread- 
ful of their race. They were all mounted; fear- 
less, active, and enterprising; to contend with 
them in the forest was hopeless, and to avoid 
their pursuit impossible. They were led by 
Roundhead, who, next to the celebrated Teewm- 
the, was the most distinguished and useful of alt 
the Indian chiefs. He was a firm friend to the 
British alliance, and his death (from natural 
causes,) in the autumn of 1813, was a serious loss 
to our affairs. 

‘*How materially the Indian body contributed 
to the surprise and total destruction of the 
American corps of- General Winchester, which, 
after Hull’s surrender, was advancing against the 
same fronticr in the winter of 1812-13, is already 
sufficiently known. That brilliant affair, was, 
however, preceded by an act of daring resolution 
on the part of an Indian, which deserves to be 
recorded. While the Americans were lying, 
before their defeat, in their quarters at French- 
town, the native warriors were ever hoverimg 
jabout them, and one evening, at. nightfall, « 
single Indian silently and deliberately entered the 








like deportment and mauners, and of considera- 
ble general information. He was originally a 
captain in a British regular regiment, which was 
long quartered in Canada, When his corps re- 
turned to Europe he accompanied it, but, after a 
few years, quitted the service, and eagerly re- 
visited the Dorests of Upper Canada, where he 
settled, and became afterwards extreinely service- 
able, by his thorough acquaintance with, and 
control over, the Indians. He did not utterly 
forsake the haunts of civilized society ; but his 
inclinations, his tastes, and his feelings, had con- 
tracted almost as much of the tinge of the Indian 
character as they had preserved of European 
colouring. In his ordinary hours be was a safe 


place unobserved, and lurked at the door of a 
house, in which were several of the enemy’s offi- 
cers, until one of them came out, when he stretch- 
ed him lifeless by a blow on the head from his 
tomahawk, scalped him, and bore off the trophy 
to his associates in triumph.” 


THE DRAMA. 


—Whilst the Drama bows to Virtue’s cause, 

To aid her precepts and enforce her 

50 jong the jon and g befriend 

And triumph on her efforts wil) attend. 
Baoors. 











and eanning companion ; but I knew an officer 
who narrowly escaped being tomahawked in his 
barrack-room, though intimate with him, by 





Irving, has reised up, in England, a host 
of competitors, in the field where the 
“Sketch Book” has acquired him so 
many laurels. Hitherto, however, none 
of these aspirants for celebrity appear to 
have succeeded so well as the author of 
“The Lucubrations of Humphrey Rave- 
lin,”? who describes himself as an old sol- 
dier, retired to vegetate on half pay in a 
cottage on the confines of Berkshire ; 





the business as you can. The Rajahs 
have no authority over them ; and your 
enly satisfaction is the curtailing of their 
wages, which they willingly admit, from 
a consciousness that they have gained 


where he professes to occupy his leisure 
hours with “‘ working up for the world the 
result of his observations on life and man~ 
ners.”’ But it is suspected, after all, that 
this Mr. Ravelia is a fictitious person, 


‘ 





foolishly inducing him to take the hatchet and 
Iknife from his trunk, and to perform the war 
song and dance when under the influence of 
liquor, He worked himself up to the usual pitch 
of Indian excitement, until, breaking forth into 
the maddened yell and ungovernahle frenzy of 
the native warrior, he would have scalped his 
companion, if he had not been rescued timely 
from his hands. Norton was highly respectable in 
conduct, and distinguished by a singular mildness 
of character, with which was combined all the 


PARIS THEATRES. NolvV. 
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I was so fortunate on the evening of 
the 28th, as to get a place in the } 

I The name of the piece was, 

Le Baron de Trenck, ou le prisonnier Pru- 

sien. Von Trenck must ‘himself have 

laughed, even in the dreadful dungeon 

at Magdeburgh, if apy one could have 





determination, without any of the ferocity, of the 
Indian. Going a step farther than Givens, he 
actually lived among the Indians, and married 
one of their women. Both of these extraordinary 
persons are yet living. 

“It would perhaps be impossible for any one, 
who had never witnessec it, to form an adequate 
conception of the appalling nature of a conflict 


prophetically described to him before 

and, the contents of this French per- 
formance. The scene is laid in that very 
prison, and the tombstone, with the name 
on it, and the death’s head, are ‘not’ for- 
gotten. A long monologue, in‘ ‘which 
Trenck describes to himself the calami- 
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ties which a courtesan, who had influ- 
enced the great heart of his king against 
him, had brought on his devoted head, 
and in which he speaks repeatedly of 
amour, and of a tendre feu for an amante 
adorée, formed the opening to the piece, 
which is composed in rhyme. Trenck’s 
part was performed by a little block-pa- 


ted, snub-nosed Gascon, (if one may}j( 


judge from his accent,) who, with his 
long pantaloons, open breast, and bare 
head, had the appearance of a raw ill-bred 
country lout, and who, notwithstanding, 
forced me several times to laugh at my 
own emotions. There is such a fund of 
interest in the history of this singular| 
man, that it must have its effect even un- 
der the most ludicrous disguise. While 
the monologue is pronouncing, enters 
Trenck’s friend, the soldier (whose Ger- 
man name | have forgot, as well as his 
French one) who had procured him im- 
plements for unriveting his chains, and 
for digging under his gravestone a way 
for escape. The sentiment of gratitude 
and tenderness displayed in this scene, 
even ander the hand of a learner, has here 
again a powerful interest. All the audience 
around me at once sobbed and clapped. 

And now both the mistress and the 
sister of Trenck suddenly and miracu- 
lously appear ; at least, either I did not 
hear how the soldier had made this en- 
trance possible, or he made no mention 
of it: this would have been but kind of 
him. However, there they were, for 
the purpose of giving rise to a very cold 
scene ; for me, at least, it was cold, if 
not for the spectators with French taste 
and French hearts. An English poet, 
even though he had made all the rest 
ever so bad, would at least have worked 
up the beginning and end of this scene 
into something tolerable ; since a meet- 
ing and a parting under such circumstan- 
ces, could not fail with any trifling skill, 
of producing its natural effect. But the 
French poet (if for once | may abuse 
that term) keeps his Trenck in one con- 
tinued reverence and distance towards 
his fair one; and, instead of the trans- 
ports of affection, gives him, as is the 
fashion here, barely decency. They 
talk to one another just like perfect stran- 
gers ; he relates to her with great pro- 
lixity, how he had been treated and clap- 
ped up in irons; and she hears, at the 
distance of ten steps from him, with her 
hands modestly folded before her, his 
tedious harangue, which she as well as 
the sister, is at length obliged to inter- 
rupt at times by an helas. 

The faithful soldier again suddenly 
makes his entrance, and tells that all is 
betrayed. The two ladies retire, preba- 
bly through the wall, since the rattling of 
the key in the dungeon door is heard on 
the other side of the stage, which instant- 
PY flies open to let in the general Von 

ork, who speaks to Trenck in much the 
same tone as is related by the latter in 
his history. With the answer which the 
French poet has put into his mouth, Von 
Trenck may be very well satisfied : it 
breathes German frankness and German 
magnanimity, with French modifications, 
refinements, and national expression. 

Trenck learns that the prince of Bruns- 
wick is in Magdeburgh ; is desirous of 
speaking with him, and to ask him for his 
deliverance and freedom ; i. e. he makes 
a discovery of his secret passage, his 
implements, and the moment of his in- 
tended escape. Such a blunder does not 
fait of its effect even with this parterre. 
Without reflecting on the pleasure they 
had-already received from the truly mag- 
nanimous sentiments of the prisoner, they 
now, by some very significant hints, gave 
it to be seen that this was a bravado, 


which no man, who had a greater value 


for his understanding than for the reputa- 
tion of being singular, would be guilty of. 
This is another trait in evidence of the 
quick and accurate feeling of a Parisian 
parterre ; and. yet this was none of the 


and fou pronounced with emphasis on all 
sides. 

What Trenck must have known, and 
the parterre better knew than he, actual- 
ly happened. His captivity was render- 
ed more severe. What he now says’ 
produces no effect whatever on the audi- 
ence, since every one says to himself 
and a buz of disapprobation declared it 
aloud) the fault is all his own. But af- 
fairs take a better turn than could be ex- 
pected. The piece must have an end, 
and that a joyful one. Accordingly, the 
prince of Brunswick suddenly enters the 
prison ; punishes general Bork ; and has in 
his pocket the order for Trenck’s enlarge- 
ment. A body of guards march up-; the 
prince leads in the sweetheart and sister 
of Trenck, who receives his sword again. 
The flags are waved over him, and a bal- 
let, suitable to the wedding, concludes the 
whole. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 


SKETCH OF JAMES VI. OF ENGLAND. 
} ~ 

The history of James’s life in England 
was stained by too many disgraceful acts 
of arbitrary cruelty. The whole of his 
internal government consisted, indeed, of 
little less than acts of aggression on the 
rights and liberties of his people, fre- 
quently aggravated by peculiar features 
of wantonness and rigour. The murder 
of Sir Walter Raleigh, the glory of his 
age and nation, to please the court of 
Spain ; the pardon of his majesty’s fa- 
vourite, the Duke of Somerset, and his 
lady, for poisoning Sir Thomas Over- 
bury, after having invoked, on his knees, 
the vengeance of heaven on himself and 
his posterity, if he did not yield them up 
to justice ; the imprisonment of the Earl 
of Northumberland for fourteen years, 
in addition to an exaction of thirty thou- 
sand pounds, on a mere suspicion, un- 
supported by the least proof, of his being 
privy-to the gunpowder plot ; the com- 
mittal to the Tower of several members 
of the House of Commons, and the ban- 
ishment of others for presuming to assert 
that the people of England possessed any 
right which did not flow entirely from 
the grace and favour of their sovereigns : 
such were a few of those acts which gave 
a character of oppression and profligacy 
to the domestic administration of James, 
seldom before exceeded in the history of 
England. 

Nor did James confine himself to con- 
duct, the evil of which might perish with 
him. In the sufficiency of his self-con- 
ceit, he must needs become a legislator, 
and confer on England a law, which was 
to do the work of ignorance and inhuma- 
nity long after he should be no more. 
Before leaving Scotland, he had written 
and published a “ ‘l'reatise on Demonol- 
ogie,” in which he had endeavoured, 
with great show of learning, to “‘ resolve 
the doubting hearts of many,” as to the 
“fearful abounding of those detestable 
slaves of the devil, witches or enchan- 
ters,”’ and established, to his own satis- 
faction, that “‘ witehes ought to be put to 
death according to the law of God, the 
civil and imperial law, and the municipal 
law of all christian nations.” He now 
resolved to let his English subjects have 
the benefit of this sensible discovery ; 
and found the parliament foolish enough 
to concur with him in passing that law, 
on which so many capital convictions 
have taken place for witchcraft, and 
which remained, for upwards of a centu- 
ry, a disgrace to the statute book, and to 
the national character. 

A tyrant at home, James was a truck- 
ler abroad ; and though England enjoyed 
an unwonted length of peace during his 
reign, it was a blessing gained by a sacri- 
fice of character and ad , for 
which itill compensated. He had scarcely 
seized the sceptre, when he gave peace 
to Spain without being asked for it ; and 








whom he sent to Madrid, says ina letter 
to Cecil, ‘such an opportunity of -win- 
ning honour and wealth,” as England 
never before possessed. He afterwards 
allowed the Spaniards, whom he had thus 
foolishly favoured, to ill-treat, defraud, 
and even massacre British subjects with 
impunity. He beheld his sen-in-law, the 
Elector Palatine, and in him ine protest- 
ant cause, about to be overwhelmed by 
a Coalition of enemies ; and to save both, 
sent over—an aid of one regiment of 
foot! He saw the Palatinate lost through 
his pusillanimity, and then weakly imag- 
ined that he could reason princes, flush- 
ed with victory, out of their conquest. 
He allowed his unfortunate daughter, her 
husbaud, and her children, to drag out a 
long exile in a foreign land, without af- 
fording them any of those helps which 
duty and humanity required at his hands. 
He suffered the British flag, to be gross- 
ly insulted, and their merchant ships to 
be pillaged by the Dutch; contenting 
himself with sending a remonstrance, 
which the Dutch, viewing it as itdeserv- 
ed, passed over unheeded. Nay, as if 
there had been no fitter way for an inde- 
pendent prince to resent injuries, than to 
heap favours on his enemies; notwith- 
standing all the Dutch had done, he con- 
sented to deliver up to them the caution- 
ary towns which they had deposited in 
the hands of Queen Elizabeth, on their 
paying five million less than the sum for 
which they stood pledged ; and thus re- 
lieved them besides from that state of 
dependence on Britian, which had been 
hitherto regarded as the right arm of 
its continental policy. The massacre at 
Amboyna was now all that was wanted to 
place beyond doubt, whether it was pos- 
sible to rouse a spark of the man or 
sovereign in him. He submitted to this 
unexampled injury, even without requir- 
ing satisfaction, and contented himself 
with whiningly telling the Dutch ambas- 
sador, ‘‘that he had never heard nor 
read a more cruel and impious act than 
that of Amboyna. “ But,” continued he, 
“I do forgive them, and | hope God will; 
but my son’s son shall revenge this blood, 
and punish this horrid massacre.” 

Need we be surprised that such a 
course of conduct should have made 
James an object of ridicule among foreign 
nations, and of contempt with his own ? 
All over the continent, caricatures of him 
were to be seen, exhibiting him in the 
most ludicrous situations. In one place, 
he was represented with a scabbard 
without asword ; in another, with asword 
stuck so fast in the scabbard, that nobody 
could draw it ; and in a third, carrying a 
cradle after his poor daughter, the Elec- 
tress Palatine, who, with dishevelled hair 
and tattered garments, was trudging 
along with a child on her back. The 
French had their epigram, too, on the 
occasion, the point of which is, with some 
loss of elegance, preserved in the follow- 
ing old version :— 





















gentleman also ws othe nn of 
minerals and > fossils » = eng 
country ; to wit, galena, or et 
jond; ia a yuelad: thoes from: Illinois, being 
the northern part of the mre Semen 
tion westward of Saint Loui St. 
Genevieve in Missouri state ; native cop- 
per in a mass of seven ounces, from Mie 
nois ; double refracting star, or Iceland 
erystal, from the Missouri lead mines ; 
galena with sulphate of barytes, from the 
same region ; terebratulites, entrochites, 
trilobites, orthocerites, and mammolites, in 
high condition from the same neighbour- 
hood: evincing beyond’ a doubt the for- 
mer dominion of the ‘salt sea in those 
parts of North America. He likewise 
exhibited the skin and horn of the Big- 
horn Argali, or wild sheep of the rocky 
mountains, in good preservation. They 
were obtained from the heights beyond 
the sources of the Missouri. 


Currovs Detroit Manuscript. 


A part of the written book discovered 
a short time ago in the capital of Michigan, 
having been forwarded through the war 
department, was subjected to as nice an 
examination, as the, nature of the case 
admitted. It is the same which was de- 
scribed in the Detroit Gazette, by Colo- 
nel Edwards. The character is distinct 
and fair, evincing much skill in penman- 
ship, but was unknown fo all who had 
seenit. Nothing since the arrival of the 
Babylonian bricks, whose, hieroglyphics 
and their meaning were equally unknown, 
had presented a greater Titesary puzzle. 
The manuscript was compared with an 
English deed of feoffment,,(an original 
of which Dr. M. possesses,) and no _re- 
semblance could be traced, It was. then 
compared with the specimens of the 
French paleography in the Abbé Pluche’s 
Spectacle de la Nature, and. no. similitude 
distinguished. A committee then took it 
to the library of the American Bible 
Society, and compared it with the various 
types and forms of letters in the versions 
of the Holy ees into different 
modern tongues. ‘The comparison threw 
no light upon the subject, until a printed 
Latin Bible, about three hundr. ears 
old, gave a few faint traces, by elisions 
and contractions, of a source of obscurity 
in the writing. (This discovery led to an 
examination of it in connexion with the 
elegant manuscript Bible, on vellum, io 
thecollection of Michael Paff,Esq. Be- 
sides certain analogies in the text ; some 
pretty strong likenesses were observed in 
the marginal notes of this rare and admira- 
ble work. In short, the whole investiga- 
tion thus far induced a conjecture that 
the language might be Latin, and_ the 
character one of the monastic or engross- 
ing kinds in use, before the invention of 
printing, shosh the middle of the fifteenth 
century, equall iring the aid 
of a decypherer as the Deed. poll and the 
MS. Bible. All these conjectures were, 
however, dissipated by the following ‘et- 
ter from major Roberdeau, of the En- 





‘ While Elizabeth was England’s king, 
That dreadful name through Spain did ring ; 
How alter’d is the case—ad sa’ me! 

These juggling days of gude Queen Jamie.’ 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 








Science has sought, on weary wing, 
By sea and shore, each mute and liv chine 
AMPBEUL. 





Notes of Conversationes at Dr. Mitchill’s. 
~—_ 
ARTICLES From Missovrt, &c. 

Dr. Decamp lately from St. Louis, 
lays on the table, 2 medal of brass, in fine 
preservation, commemorative of the cap- 
ture of Porto-Bello by admiral Vernon in 
1725. On one side there is a represen- 
tation of that commander, receiving from 
the Spanish chief, his sword in a kneeling 
posture ; and on the reverse, the harbour 
with the ships. It is an excellent fellow 
to that of admiral Boscawen for his ex- 








choicest. 1 heard the words ridiculé 


thus lost, as Cornwallis, the ambassador 


ploit in taking Louisbourg. The same 


gincer department, dated Washington, 
2ist April, 1823:— — 

‘* My dear Sir,—In a former letter i 
mentioned to you my intention. of con- 
sulting the cevtlemen at the college in 
Georgetess.. viz are of the Roman 
Cathoi, pr: -cs0n in religion, and. well 
versed in :ciesiastical as well most other 
branches of knowledge ; no difficulty but 
such as was readily surmounted, arose in 
determining the character of the book 
and its language, as you will perceive by 
the copy of a letter, which I soon after 
received, and which with the author’s 
permission, I enclose,”’ The letter is from 
the Rev.. and learned Wittsam Grace, 
and completély explains, the mystery :— 

_ “Georgetown College, April 10, 1823. 

Sir,—lI send you the searecr which: 
you left me to examine, which, with few 
exceptions, is written in Irish, truly clas- 
sical. There are some faults in orthogra- 
phy, which, together with some strange 
and exotic abbreviations, made it pretty 
difficult to unravel. Page 197, begins 





















































































































































thus: the fourteenth chupter in which are| 


does not administer the cup to the laity. 


This same page contains four of those||member o 


reasons, and a part of the fifth. The re- 


mainder@f the manuscript, to wit, p. 175,||figures and descriptions of all the Fungi 
176, and 178, contains quite a different|found growing in Scotland, and also of 
subject : it is all on penance and confes-|\such other native plants belonging to the 

I should wish to see a perfect copy ||class Cryptogamia, as are new or little 


sion. 
of this Hibernian manuscript. A transla- 
tion of the whole can be found at any 
time from your humble and devoted ser- 
vant.” 

After these disclosures, the manuscript 
was compared with the address presented 
bd George 1V. on his visit to Ireland, 

uring August 1822, by the Celtic Society, 
and printed in the original type and tongue 
in the Dublin Gazette. A copy of this 
uncommon performance from the pen of 
Edward O’ Reilly, Esq., and sanctioned 
by the Duke of Leinster, and other great 
men, being in the house, was produced ; 
and the likeness, instantly seen, though 
one wat in MS. and the other in print. 


Cranro.ocy ILLustratep. 

One of the most striking arguments in 
favour of craniology, or the doctrine of 
the configuration of the skull, as caused 
by the internal organ or brain, is afford- 
ed by the analogy of certain crustaceous 
animals. M. Demarest, professor of 
Zoology, in the veterinary school at Al- 
fort in France, has discussed this subject 
in a recent publication on fossil crabs, and 
other creatures of that class. 

He found on examining carefully the 
shells or coats of a great number of crabs, 
belonging to different families, which 
Fabricius and the most modern entomolo- 
gists have described, that the elevations 
and projections observable on them, how- 
ever odd and irregular they appeared, 
were not the result of chance. On the 
contrary, in all the families of these 
crustace, the disposition of these inequali- 
ties was regular and constant, and govern- 
ed by certain fixed and invariable laws. 

Reflecting thereupon that these crusta- 
cea had their principal internal organs 
situated immediately under the shell or 
buckler, he was led to inquire, whether 
there existed any marked relations be- 
tween the place those viscera occupied, 
and the external irregularities. He felt 
more inclined to admit such correspond- 
ences, because, at a certain season, all 
these crustacea, after having shed their 
coats, are at first covered with a new 
soft skin, which hardens in its turn, at 
the end of a few days, and acquires a 
solidity equal to that which preceded it. 
It was fair to suppose that immediately 
after shedding, the soft and yielding skin 
was moulded in some measure by the inter- 
nal organs, and that its ossification was af- 
terwards influenced by the movements 
proper to those organs, or by the greater 
or less develo nt in each of them. 

Pursuing this idea, M. Demarest ap- 
plied to the buckler of a crab, an appli- 
cation, as far as it went, of the principles 
of Dr. Gall, in respect to the human 
skull: And he found himself warranted 
in this proceeding, inasmuch as the soft 
organs, which in the crustacea might 
modify the outward configuration, are 
perfectly distinct from each other, and 
perform fauctions which are well under- 
stood. He then traced anatomically, the 
situation of the internal organs, such as 
the stomach, genitals, heart, gills, and 
liver, and found a constant correspondence 
in the species respectively with the ex- 
ternal roughness and configuration. 

Passing from crabs to lobsters, he dis- 
covered in the latter similar indications, 
as striking and strong; and he found 
them of singular service, by their dis- 
tinctness and constancy, in determining 


the resemblances and dissimilitudes be-| 


tween the fossil and the living species. 
Botany or Scorranp. 
There was produced No. 4 of the Scot- 


tish Cryptogamie Flora, or coloured 


Y ’ the order Fungi, and intended to serve 
given ten reasons why the catholic church|\as a continuation of English Botany. B 


dissections, the want of which has been 


Robert 7 Greville, Eeq. F. R. 8. E. 
the Wernian Natural History 
Society, &c. &c. In this work are given 


known. The drawings are made by the 
author, and the engravings executed under 
his immediate inspection. On magnified 


acknowledged in every work hitherto 
published on the Fungi, he bestows the 
utmost attention. 
Such a series of figures and descrip- 
tions, published as they are, on a royal 
octavo size, may be considered as forming 
a continuation of that admirable work, the 
English Botany of Smith and Sowerby, 
which only wants the Fungi to render it 
a very complete Flora of the plants of 
Great Britain. The author is aware that 
Mr. Sowerby’s folio work on English 
Fungi, was destined to supply this de- 
ficiency ; but, without in the least de- 
preciating the high merit of that publica- 
tion, it may be observed, that the number 
of species there given is extremely limit- 
ed, and being intended principally as a 
set of figures, they are unaccompanied 
by specific characters, and, in a great 
measure, too, by those historical and 
scientific descriptions which would have 
heen of the highest importance to the 
student. As almost all the Fungi of 
England are also found in Scotland, no 
objection can arise against a continuation 
of the above excellent work being con- 
ducted in the latter kingdom ; but should 
any deficiencies occur, as many supple- 
mentary numbers as, may be necessary 
are to be added, to meet the expectations 
of the English purchaser. The author 
is also sanguine in his expectation, that 
his undertaking will be regarded as a 
naticnal one to Scotland. No exertions 
will be wanting to render it worthy 6f 
such a title; and he trusts that it will 
meet with a corresponding encourage- 
ment. 
This work appears in monthly num- 
bers, containing five coloured plates, and 
each plate accompanied by text, com- 
prising Latin and English generic and 
specific characters and synonymes: the 
descriptions, observations, &c. are written 
entirely in English. An index will be 
given to every volume, and, at the con- 
clusion of the work, general indexes, and 
a synoptical arrangement, not only of the 
plants figured, but also of the remainder 
of the Scottish Cryptogamia. 
May Ist. 1823. 
_ 
STRUCTURE OF THE EARTH. 


~ 

At a meeting of the Royal Society of 
London, held on the 30th November last, 
a medal was presented to the Rev. W, 
Buckland, Professor of Mineralogy and 
Geology in the University of Oxford, for 
3 curious and interesting paper on the 
:'ossil bones and teeth, recently discover- 
ed in a cave near Kirkdale, in Yorkshire, 
which we noticed in a former number of 
the Minerva. Prior to delivering the 
medal to Professor Buckland, and as this 
was the first time that a paper on a sub- 
ject of pure geological research had been 
honoured by this mark of distinction, Sir 
H. Davy, President of the society, gave 
a concise view of the history and impor- 
tance of geological pursuits in general, as 
wel! as of the interest and value of Mr. 
B.’s labours in particular. Of this dis- 
course, we copy the following condensed 
epitome from the Annals of Philosophy 
for January 1823 :— 


— other objects of ripe pow science, 
long been subjects of investigation, in 
consequence of their relations to the sea- 
sons and to time, the structure of the earth 
had been scarcely noticed until a late peri- 
od. ,*C ies, or dreams of the for- 





figures and descriptions of Cryp ic 
plants found in Scotland, belonging ehiedly 


While the phenomena of the distant stars] 


y gave 
mation of the world,” had been brought/| markable facts in the history of the globe, 


forward at various periods, and some gen®- 
ral views in geology had been advanced by 
Hooke, Lister, Strachéy, and other early 
members of the Royal Society, or contribu- 
ters to its transactions ; but the commence-! 
ment of geology as an exact science, did 
not take place until about 50 years sirice, 
when a regular classification of minerals 
having been effected, Pallas, De Saus- 
sure, and, above all, Werner, further 
arranging this, the alphabet of geology, 
proceeded to read with it that part of the 
book of nature ; and the logic of the 
science was subsequently furnished by 
chemistry and comparative anatomy. The 
space of a discourse would not admit 
even of namingthe labourers, our contem- 
poraries, by whose zeal and accurate 
spirit of observation the field of geologi- 
cal research had been so successfully cul- 
tivated within the last 20 years ; but 
among them that of prof. Buckland was 
highly distinguished by his indefatigable 
ardour for inquiry, and by his caution 
and sagacity in drawing conclusions. 

For the purpuse of illustrating the sub- 
jects of Mr. Buckland’s paper, Sir Hum- 
phry gave a general view of the constitu- 
tion of the superficial part of the globe, 
of the arrangements of its constituent 
rocks, and the distribution in them of or- 
ganic remains: in this he mentioned he 
had himself ascertained that those remains 
of the animal kingdom, the position of 
which was geologically the lowést, con- 
tained the least quantity of the original 
matter of the animals. Although it had 
been strongly suspected that the large 
animals of the elephant, rhinoceros, hip- 
popotamus, tiger, hyena, and other kinds, 
the remains of which are met with in the 
diluvian strata, were once inhabitants of 
the countries where their bones and 
teeth are thus found ; yet this had never 
been distinctly proved until prof. Buck- 
land described the Yorkshire caves, in 
which several generations of hyenas must 
have lived and died. By the industry 
and happy talent for observation of that 


tablished an epoch from which to trace 
the revolutions of the globe. Sir H. had 
himself since visited the cave, in compa- 
ny with Mr. B. and could testify to the 
accuracy of his description ;—announced 
that the prof. had recently examined a 
number of similar caverns in Germany, 
and that by the phenomena of these, he 
had found his former conclusions confirm- 
ed. Sir. H. then expressed his hopes 
that Mr. Buckland would communicate 
the results of his late researches to the 
Royal Society. 

Two theoretical views might be taken 
respecting the arimal remains in question ; 
one, that the animals had been of peculiar 
species, fitted to inhabit temperate or cold 
climates ; thus, that the elephant and 
rhinoceros of Britain might have been as 
different from those of tropical regions, as 
our common cattle are from the musk ox 
of Siberia: in the other hypothesis, the 
globe was considered to have undergone 
a charge of temperature. Sir Humphry 
was of opinion that the latter supposition 
is the most probable one: if the former 
were to be adopted, it would be difficult 
te conceive how the elephant could obtain 
sufficient food in polar climates, or how 
the hippopotami could have inhabited 
their frozen lakes. He then entered 
into some general views on this interesting 
subject, and its connexion with that of the 


of the successive creations of living 
beings, and the early revolutions of our 
planet, until it became at last fitted for the 
habitation of man. ’ 


gentleman, there had been distinctly és-|j— 


chaotic state of the globe, and with those} 
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and not systems of philosophy ; the latter 
were lefi to be framed by the industry of 
man, and by the exercise of his god-like 
faculty of reason, which, in his highest 


sphere, approximates to revelation itself. 


he discourse was concluded by some 
appropriate moral reflections arising out 
of the subjects discussed. © 

meee 
ON THE 
CONDENSATION OF VAPOUR. 
— 

Mr. Faraday, in some observations 
published in the Annales de Chimie, (XX- 
329) has illustrated a curious property 
of vapour, which, as he remarks, though 
it might have been deduced from known 
facts, had never been cited or confirmed 
by experiment. It seems, indeed, that 
the property had been known in Paris to 
some of the chemists, but that it had 
never been published. 

Hold a thermometer horizontally, so 
that its bulb may be introduced into a 
current of vapour as it issues from a 
boiler or teakettle : it will soon indicate 
212°: then drop on it a little powder- 
ed nitre, and immediately the tempera- 
ture will rise to 230° or higher. This 
effect is due to the condensing power ex- 
cited by the salt on the vapour, which 
reducing the latter to the fluid form, lib- 
erates the heat that raises the thermo- 
meter. 

In making the experiment, care should 
be taken that the water condensed on 
the stem of the instrument does not run 
down and dilute the salt, for then the 
temperature falls. Another method of 
operating is to tie up the salt, or sub- 
stance, round the bulb of the thermome- 
ter in a bit of lint or flannel, and intro- 
duce it so covered into the steam. The 
following are temperatures obtained by 
the use of different substances ; the first 
column of numbers as given by the last 
process, and the second by the other : 


Sulphate of magnesia - - 214 .218 
*Tarwaw of posh = . 230 ° 236 
*Tartaric acid - - = 221 226 
*Sugar os 2. 68 ls an, ae 
*Muriate ofammonia - - 227 230 
*Citric acid . - - 228: 230 
*Nite - <- - - - 230 232 

Nitrate ofmagnesia - - 236  2%6 

Nitrate of ammonia - - 240 236 

Acetate of potash - - 258 244 

Subcarbonate of potash - 262. 258 

Potash - - - = 


and upwards. 


Those marked * are convenient for 
experiment with the naked bulb. 

The eifect, as might be expected, con- 
tinues at different pressures, and the 
same difference of temperature, which 
exists between a clear thermometer and 
one coated with a salt, when placed in 
steam at 212? under atmospheric pres- 
sure, holds when the pressure and tem- 
perature are raised. 

Mr. Farraday had stated that at the same 
pressure, a boiling aqueous saline selu- 
tion, gave of steam of the same tempera- 
ture as boiling water. Mr. Gay Lussac 
makes some remarks on this statement, 
and shows, that with the saline solution, 
the temperature of the vapour is the same 
as that of the solution itself. Mr.F. has 
verified Mr. Gay Lussac’s statement by 
experiment, and satisfied himself of its 
accuracy. 

_o_ 
SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY NOTICES 
FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 
> 
Burns’s Monument.—-The monumen 
erecting to the memory of Burns, at the 
of his birth, is now well forward. 





Sir H. considered that the scriptural 
laccount of the deluge was new completely 
established from geological grounds ; but 
the science of geology, he maintained, 
should be studied in a manner altogether 
independent of the authority of the sacred 
scriptures ; for that these, as Bacon had 
said long before, merel some re- 














he building consists of a three-sided 
rustic basement, supporting @ circular per- 
istyle of the Corinthian order , surmount 4 
ed by a cupola, the decorations of which 
are of a peculiar character, and in strict 
with the purest specimens of 
Grecian art. z— substructure is 
massive, and forms an appropriate 
— nt, the monument being so placed 
each side is respectively opposite to 
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shire. Although not exactly on the spot 
on which the poet was born, the monu- 
ment is at no great distance. It is raised 
in: Alloway Croft, on one of “ the banks 


and braes of Doon,” and forms one of 


the corners of a right angle with the auld 
and new brigs, which stretch their arms 
over the Doon at one span, and which 
stand apart from each other only about 
100 paces. The public road passes close 
by it, and on the opposite side of the road 
stands Alloway Kirk. The cottage is 
seen at a short distance. 
-_ 

Fine Arts.—The arts are about to re- 
ceive a considerable addition in England 
by the arrival of two of the most cele- 
brated pictures of Correggio in Europe, 
the Ecce Homo and i’ Education de l’ Amour. 
These. pictures were in the Duc d’Albe’s 
collection at Madrid, but taken from 
thence by the Queen of Spain, and brought 
to Rome, from whence Murat became 
possessor of them, and they have been 
lately at Madame Murat’s residence near 
Vienna. M. Tatischeff was in treaty 
for them for the Emperor of Russia, but 
by the friendship of Prince Metternich, 
Lord Londonderry has become the pos- 
sessor of them, and has received the per- 
unission of the Emperor of Austria to ex- 
port these chief d’euvres from the Austri- 
an states. 

oe 

Blow-pipe.—A new blow-pipe has been 
invented ty Mr. Gurney, which includes 
the wonderful properties of at once per- 
fect safety, and a power equal to, atleast ten 
times that of any other instrumeat of the 
kind hitherto in use. To those who are 
acquainted with this subject, it will be 
sufficient to say, that Mr. Gurney’s blow- 
pipe is capable of permitting the use of a 
flame of the mixed gasses twelve or four- 
teen inches in length when required— 
that no known substance resists its power 
—that a platinum wire a quarter of an inch 
in diametér melts before it almost imme- 
diately ; tobacco pipes 
ed into perfectly transparent glass, and a 
stecl file had a hole burnt through it in less 
than half a minute. It will be recollect- 
ed that the flame produced by the com- 
mon condensing blow-pipe is not more 
than three-fourths of an inch long, and 
that the late Dr. Clarke, in using that in- 
strument, considered it as a complete tri- 
umph of art to be able to melt a platinum 
wire the size of aknitting needle. Even 
this was effected at imminent risk, seve- 
ral destructive explosions having taken 
place, and Dr. Clarke latterly resorted 
to the expedient of building up a brick 
wall between himself and his instrument. 


~< 

Phenician Navigators.—A discovery 
was lately made in the environs of the 
Cape of Good Hope, which must be in- 
teresting to the historian. While digging 
a foundation, the workmen found the hull 
of a vessel, constructed of cedar, said to 
be the remains of a Pheenician galley. 
If this: appropriation is just, there is no 
longer reason to doubt that the bold ad- 
venturers of ancient Tyre had reached 
the south point of Africa. 


~~ 

Cast Iron.—Mr. Mushett, one of the 
most scientific and ingenious iron-masters, 
fixes its date in England about the year 
1550, before which time, it appears that 
the art of casting iron was unknown, and 
he supposes it to be an English invention. 
There were in and Wales, in the 
year 1720, fifty-nine blast furnaces, em- 
ployed in making about 17,350 tons, or a 
little more than five tons each of pig iron 
weekly. At that period fourteen of those 
furnaces existed in the two counties of 
Kent and Sussex, where now one alone! 
survives near Battle. At this time the 
size and number of these furnaces are so 
wonderfully increased in Britain, as to 
manufacture near half a million tons of 
pig iron annually! with a consumption of 
pit coal in all the attendant manipulations, | 


have been-convert-| 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


CHS MINERVA. 
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one of the three great divisions of Ayr- 






of politeness or tyrannizing custom to re- 
strain him, and revel in all the happiness 





HAPPINESS.—MY COUCH. 
~~ 


Mr. Eprror,—Philosophers and moral- 
ists have united in calling man a creature 
of misfortune ; but | differ widely from 
them, and am pretty certain that were 
one of those fairies, of whom poets say so 
much, to present herself to them, and 
give them the power to form their circum- 
stances to their own pleasure, they would 
find much more reason to complain than 
before. They should recollect the fable 
of the black-pudding, and keep their 
good natured information to themselves. 
The great mass of mankind might be 
happy, if they would ; if they but knew 
the difference between the chain of sla- 
very and the unshakled limbs of a free- 
man ; between the deep, dull darkness 
of a cheerless dungeon, and the blessed 
light of the sun, throwing around them 
the magic of her light, and bringing forth 
flowers and fruit to soothe, | may almost 
say, the imaginary sorrows of this world, 

I have set down as an axiom, that it 
rests entirely with man himself whether 
he be happy or miserable. If he choose, 
he may draw a beautiful moral from 
every incident of his life. He may look 
upon every thing around him as in some 
measure conducive to his comforts. 
Every countenance that meets his view, 
in which misery is depicted, he may 
compare with his own, and draw the con- 
solatory conclusion that he is the happi- 
est of the two ; and when he sees a face 
cheerful and animated with smiles of 
gladness, he can rejoice in the pleasure 
of a fellow-being, and be happy in gazing 
upon the happiness of others. 

He may reason himself into that firm 
temper of mind, that misfortune shall be 
unable to enter into the paradise of his 
heart ; and knowing that there is a great 
and powerful hand that leads him on his 
destiny, and is eager to conduct him to) 
happiness ; he can feel a pure pleasure 
in acknowledging that ‘‘ every thing is for 
the best.” 

As the brave soldier is delighted at the 
sight of his enemy, that he may reap ho- 
nour from a victory, so may he rejoice 
in trials, that he may rise above them. 
Where then is the philosophy and the 
religion of those who are continuall 
mourning over the pains of this world, 
and praying with the eagerness of a sel- 
fish spirit for more blessings, when their 
voices should be uplifted in cheerful, 
thankfulness for the many luxuries they 
already possess. 

This, Mr. Editor, is my philosphy ; and 
it is with such thoughts that I regard the 
great game of human life that is playing 
around us; aud as by your kind permis- 
sion | intend ever and anon to emplo 
myself, and (don’t laugh, Mr. Editor 
amase others by the few sketches and 
reflections I shall have leisure to pre- 
pare for your yey valuable publication, 
{ thought it would be as well to let you 
into the nature of the man whose pro- 
ductions you may admire, but whose self 
you can never see. In fact, sir, 1 have 
had some serious thoughts of becoming 





luxury of happy insensibility. 





equal at least to five million tons yearly ! 





a second ‘‘ great unknown;”’ and if at any 
time 1 should be honoured by the par- 
ticular notice of my fellow-citizens, they 
may praise my works, and criticize them 
as they choose, but as for their author, 
** stat nominis umbra.” 

But I have said enough of myself for 





of unobserved freedom. 

Experienced as I am in the ways of this 
world, | think I can afiirm that there are 
as many pleasant hours spent in bed, as 
in all the dull routine of daily occupation. 
The incidents of a man of business, are 


vexations, which pull down his spirit, 
restrain the light playfulness of his ima- 
gination, and fill his mind with low and 
painful ideas. There is his family, if he 
has one, tu be supported ; and every op- 
portunity must be watched, every spe- 
culation must be eagerly caught at, by 
which their comforts or luxuries may be 
increased ; and though the motive for so 
doing is pure, yet the necessity to which 
it puts him, of constant and eager appli- 
cation, makes him pensive, and even un- 
happy. It is when oppressed by such 
feelings, that he loves to retire to his 
chamber, to forget the scenes of villany 
and sorrow that fill the world, and to 
stretch himself at full and uninterrupted 
ease upon the yielding surface of his 
couch. Then he can think on his situa- 
tion in life—he can dwell with delight 
upon his youth, which has since changed 
into manhood, and friends who have long 
since mouldered away—he may recol- 
lect with pleasure, the school when first 
he learned the dry rules of grammar, and 
wept over some dreadful sum as he was 
almost bewildered amidst the difficulties 
of compound addition. The scenes of 
fondness which his young bosom suppo- 
sed to be love, pass in imagination be- 
fore him, and again he treads the flowery 
meadow, or the coel and scented path of 
some favourite forest, with the being he 
had singled out as the best and brightest 
of all mankind. Visions ef happiness float 
around him, until sleep with all her en- 
chantments comes gently over him, steal- 
ing his spirit from this world, and bear- 
ing it far away into regions of happiness, 
where every wish and fancy is spoken 
but to be obeyed. 


I remember one morning when | was a 
boy, (and even now it seenis but like some 
bright dream) a band of music had sta- 
tioned themselves near my window, and 
awoke me with one of the most beautiful 
airs | have ever heard—I said awoke ; 
but it seemed as if sleep had only grant- 
ed me the privilege of hearing, and kept 
all my other senses in her own regions. 
I felt not that I was on earth. It seemed 
that I was floating in some soft atmos- 
phere, and borne up by the wings of 
fairy beings, whose touch was as gentle as 
the breezes of the morning. The sounds 
came upon me like music from the Ely- 
sium of the poets, breathing its melody 
upon the spirits just entering its gates. 
The notes sometimes swelled into full 
rich tones, and then died away so gently, 
that the ear could hardly catch them, yet 
so sweet that methought the very 





but a succession of petty, but numerous]} 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 
No. 5. of Vol. 1. of the MangRv will contain 
the following articles :.. > re * 

PorutaR TaLEes—The Royal Tailor, Part 
Thi rd. 

THE TRAVRLLER.—Field sporis of India. 

Lireratore.—The Lueubrations of Hum- 
phrey Ravelin, Esq. ; Part Second. 
| Tue Drama.— Paris Theatres, No. V. 
| BroGRaPHuY.—Memoirs of Agnes Ibbetson, and 
of Rubens. ; ’ 

ARTS AND ScigNcES.—Encroachments of the 
Sea.— Luminous Animals.—Minerva Medica. — 
Scientific and Literary Notices from. Foreign 
Journals —Natural History. 

CorRESPONDENCE.—Want of money ; or the 
Miseries of an avithor. 

Portrx.—‘“ To——,” by Mijrene ; “ Valedic- 
tory,” by Mrs. C. M. Thayer ; with other pieces. 

GLEANER, REcorD, Enremas, CHRONO- 
LOGY. 

To CoRRESPONDENTS. Theodore on “ The 
Battery,” shall have a place; as.also the poetical 
effusions of our correspondent ‘‘B” of New O:- 
leans. 

The ‘“Extempore” lines, signed Neptune, are 
left at the publishers, for the writer. 

We can assure ‘* S,” that he has mistaken our 
“taste,” whatever he may think of his own, if he 
expects us to publish the verses “‘ from the Literary 
Cabinet.” 

“Mc D.C.” could not, certainly, be serious, if 
he expected us to sully the pages of the MINERVA, 
by publishing the execrable verses handed us 
(unpaid,) through the post office, 


THE. RECORD. 


——-A thing of Shreds and Patches!—Hamuer. 








Mr. Morse, author of the Gazetteer, asso- 
ciated with — sagem ts has arg 
rospectus r anew w paper, to be 
published in this city, wade thee title of the 
New-York Observer, to be devoted to reli- 
gious purposes. 
The ‘tus of a daily morning paper, 


to be entitled the New-York Patriot, has 
been issued. It is intended to be a political 
paper, and will be edited by Col. Gardiner 


of this city. 

At the launching of the new North River 
steam boat, on Monday last, an impressive 
jand interesting address was delivered on the 
discovery and uses of steam, by Dr. Mitchiil. 

The ingenious mechanic Perkins, is stated 
to have lately put his newly invented im- 

rovement in the Steam E , to the test 
in London on a large scale, and that the ex- 
periment has fulfilled bis most sanguine ex - 
pectations. 

Cabbage manufactured into sour krout is 
much sought after for ship’s stores; parti- 
cularly for those that go on India voyages. 
A single farmer in New Jersey, in the 
of the last year, made into sour want Ser 
relled and sold to the shipping at a ork 
ten thousand head of cabbage Srout 
fetches from eight to ten dollars a bz rrel. 
The great races on ig Islami, which 
will commence on the of th’s month, 





of music herself came gracefully towards 
me, her temples crowned with wreaths 
of roses, was just about to conduct 
me to those happy regions from whenc 

I thought she came, when my eyes open- 
ed, the whole vision vanished ; and as | 
looked around me, instead-of the gentle 
queen of harmony, | beheld my old mas- 
ter, the clothes which he had pulled from 
me in one hand, and in the other a villan- 


ous basin of water, (it was a cold winter||” 


morning) in the ery act of dashing it full 
in my face—‘‘ hstrepui steterunt que co- 
mz.” I shrunk ‘rembling from the stern 





this time, and will proceed fo one of the 
objects of my present attention, which is 
nothing more or less than my bed. There 
is no species of domestic furniture at 
once more really valuable cad associated 
with more pleasant ideas than this. It 
is the resting place of man, where he 
lays down every care, when he presses 
his cheek upon his pillow, and forge 
the world, and all its misfortunes in t 
It is here 
only that he can rest with no studied rule 












or the flames 


visage before me ; and oh! I could have 
wept over the pillow, b<t was hurzied 
away, and soon with my usual philosophy 
reasoned myself into the hope that the 
vision of happiness might come again. 
And now, Mr. Editor, 1 will take my 
leave ; submitting with confidence these 
remarks to your superior judgment, 
whether it be to give them to the public 


Yours, &c. 


a r to excite general attention + a number 
=: emda are already in training. 
horn, made 


A grass hat in imitation of J 
by a lady in Tioga county in this state, has 
been sold at Baltimore fo. forty dollars. 
—~_ 
M4RRIED, 


Mr. John C. Nuwton to Miss Margaret Cum, 
ming, daughter of che late William Cumming, Esc. 
r. David ‘W, Raymour to Miss Juliet Aun 


wiler ~ 

Mr. Wi’iiam Dickey to Miss Catharine Van 
Houten. 

Mr. sohn Walsh to Mrs. Eliza Ken 

Cideon Lee, Esq. to Miss Isabella Williamson. 
Mr. John M’Beth to Miss Mary Ann Evjus. 
Mr. Henry U. Plant to Miss Hannah, and Mr, 
Benjamin M. Underhill to Miss Eliza, daughters 
of the late Richard Hunt, Esq. 

Mr. Jonathan B. Sanderson to Miss Allis B. 
weling. Taga 

ear m. Whaites, to Miss Lucinda Fitzge- 
rald. 
Mr. James K, Ray to Miss Mary Drake. 
Mr. Wm. Nixen to Miss Eleanor White. 


DIED. 
Mrs. Jenat Gosman. 
Miss Anne Payne, aged $1. 
Mrs. Margaret Bogart, aged 61. 





Turopore. 


? 


James Rea, Jun. in the 20th year of bis age. 
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POETRY. 





* Itis the giftof POETRY to hallow every place in 
which it moves; to breathe round nature an odour more 
isi of the rose, and to shed over 


a t rfi 





it a tint magical than the blush of morning ” 





For the Minerva. 


YOUNG GERTRUDE. 
1 saw, on the rosebud, a glittering gem, 
That moisten’d its leaf, and that nourish’d its stem, 
The sun frem the East shed a tremulous ray, 
And kiss’d the sweet dew-drop for ever away : 
So Gertrude just smil’d on the bosom of iove, 
Ang seraphs convey’d her to regions above. 


The gay little linnet alights on the thorn, 

And adds her soft note to the music of morn; 

Then spreads her light pinions in ether to soar, 

And mortals are charm'd with her music 00 more : 
So lovely young Gertrude was with us a day, 
And angels have borne her all sm iling away. 


The dove, from her window, will utter her moan, 

To find that her newly fledg’d younglings have flown; 
But, soaring, she visits the regions of air, 

And finds them in safety and happiness there :— 


Thus—Parents of Gertrude! your sorrows may cease, 


Since infants are safe in the mansions of peace 


1 saw on the bill-top, the mountain oak riv’n, 
And stripp'd of its boughs by the lighting of heav’o ; 
I saw then around it the clustering vine, 
And evergreen ivy their foilage entwine :— 
Thus, sisters of Gertrude! your parents caress, 
And love them the more as your number is less. 
April 1823. 


—~— 
For the Minerva. 


TO A KISS. 

Sweet pledge of love, and early fruit of joy ! 
The wounded breast with balmy nectar healing, 
The secret mind by gentle touch revealing, 

Sweet, unembitter’d by the wayward boy. 

His hourly sport, bis never tiring joy, 
Cemented souls with mutual rapture sealing. 
Soft summons of every tender feeling, 

Thougis sensual, pure, rich without alloy ! 
Such is thy power, as when her skill displaying, 
Or to beguile disquietude of heart, 

brough mazy notes with fairy fioger straying, 
Some virgin makes the wakeful iv'ry start; 
This to the strings the soft alarm conveying, 
Fills with harmonious tremor every part. 


J.T. G—~—g. . 


—~—— 
For the Minerva. 


TO JANE. 


Farewell, farewell! though few the hours 
And brief, since we the first time met; 
Restored by memory’s faithful powers, 
With mingled pleasure and regret ; 
In my remembrance shal] they stay, 
When far from happiness I roam, 
And drive affliction far away, 


With cheering thoughts of thee and home. 


Farewell, farewell! my thoughts to thee 


Wil! turn through ev’ry change of time ; 


And wilt thou sojnetimes think of me, 
When treading a far distant clime ? 

*T would soothe the sadness of my lot, 
And add new joy to each delight, 

To know that. was not forgot, 
Remembered, though exiled fiom sight. 


Farewell, farewell! the time has come 


That bears me from thy sight, dear Jane; 


Perhaps so stern may be my doom, 
‘That we may never meet again ; 
Yet on the altar of the heart, 

To thee shall friendship minister; 
And memory, till life depart, 

Unto thy image oft recur. 


Farewell, farewell: heaven only knows 


What doom on thee and me shall wait, 


If constant joy, or ceaseless voes, 
The smiles of love, or powers of hate; 
But whatso’er our fate, let still 
Our trust upon each other dwell; 
Then let the tempest rave its fill, 


It cannot harm us yet. Farewell! 
ARIEL. 
i 
For the Minerva. 
AUGUSTA. 


Ob the zephyr that play’d with the curls round ber neck, 


Hath been scorch’d by her feverish righs, 
And the smile that was wont to disport on her cheek, 
Heath been drown'd in the food from ber eyes. 


Time was, whee her bosom was free from all care, 


As the fairy that floats on the pinions of air, 


Time was, when she seem’d like an emblem of May, 


For nature had dress’d her in richest array :— 


Bless’d hours of delight ! oh, how sweetly they roll 


When the first dawn of love, beaming bright on the soul, 


Yet the sun we’ve observed in bis bright summer hour, 


Will poyr his hot beams, aod the unshelter’d ower 


"Twas e’en so with Augusta, for wedlock had bound her 


And the buds of affection that flourish'd around her, 


And that bond was dissever’d, and scatter’d, and blasted, 


And the fountain of love was exhausted and wasted, 


And those buds fell away in their opening years, 


It is standing alone; and envelop’d in tears, 


Was guileless, unsullied, and light, 


And sports in the stillness of night. 


As lovely, as blooming, and fair; 


"Twas the rose in its loveliness there. F 


Without e’er a pang to impart ; 


Gives promise of bliss to the heart. 


O’er the rose ’tis his duty to cherish, 


Too often is suffer’d to perish. 


In the soft silken bondage of love; 


Seem'd gifts that were sent from above. 


The flowers with which she'd entwin’d it; 


And broken the vase that enshrin’d it. 


Aad the rose in its summer was blighted: 
Seems a dew-drenched trav’ler benighted. 


—~>— 
For the Minerva. 


SONG. COLUMBIA MY COUNTRY. 

Ain :—“ Erin go Bragh.” 
Columbia, my country, the birth-place of freedom ! 
The breasts of thy sons are her favourite throne, 
Where dauntiess she dares the proud tyrant to tread on 
The land which our virtues and valour have won ! 
How dear to my gaze are thy rivers so spacious! 
‘Thy lakes like the ocean, thy fountains so precious! 
Thy lofty green woodlands, where tyrants did chase us, 
But the sons of Columbia declar’d they’d be free! 


May thy laws be as pure as the snow on the mountain; 
Thy union as firm as the rocks on the shore; 

And only when Time bis last moment is counting, 
May angels proclaim ** Thy Republic's no more!” 
May thy soil be the covert of tyranny’s victim ; 
From thy hearth not a heart in Columbia reject him; 
O tell him our country was made to protect him, 
And the sons of Columbia are generous as free ! 


May thy star-studded ensign aye wave o’er the ocean, 
The pride of thy sons and the dread of thy foes; 

And while one drop of b.ood in our veins it bus motion, 
We swear ne'er a star oor a stripe shal! we lose ! 

May the deeds of thy Wasbington, peerless in story, 
The sun of that system that led thee toglory, 

Inspire thy brave sons from the youth to the hoary, 
And beppy Columbia for aye sball be free! 


May the arts and the sciences, nurs'd by my country, 
Outrival thy wondrous deeds on the wave ; 
While thy Muse soars unequail’d and sweetly recounts the 
Gay charms of thy fair, and the deeds of thy brave. 
In peace. arts, aud wealth, while whole nations are wou- 
dering, 
May’st thou flourish, Columbia, while tyrants are plua- 
dering, 
And proud politicians, in wild error blundering, 
Till like thee, Columbia, all mankind be free! 
oe 
THE FIRST OPENING DAISY. 
The first opening daisy hath peep'd through the snow, 
Ere yet surly winter's chill triumph is past,-— 
All peusive she turns to the sun’s hectic glow. 
While ber bosom is woo'd by the ruffian blast. 


Ah! cheer thee, thou lorn one, dark fate is before thee,— 
Again must yon golden beams mantle in gloom; 

Aud soon must the season that awful frowns-o’er thee, 
Thy pale beauties strew on the bed where they bloom. 


And -never, ah! never, poor desolate flower, 
Can thy dewy lids ope to the radiance of May ; 
For, transient the sua beam, and transient the hour, 








To witness thy glory and note thy decay. 


So is it young genius to humbleness plighted, 


By the rude breath of ewvy or arrogance blighted, 
is wreck’d ere its taleats and virtues uabead. 


So "tis. where affection, from tenderness parted, 
"That bliss, from which foadiy it hop'’d not to sever, 


And dies where it proudly bad blossom’d for ever. 
ae ‘ 


THE ROCK OF CADER-IDRIS. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 


and that whoever should pass a ae 
morning either dead, raving mad, or 
genius.) 


The birth-place of phantoms, the home of the cloud ; 
Around it for ever deep music is swelling, 
The voice of the mountain-wind, solema and loud 





Of that cheering smile 'reft which first bade it ascend, 


Thro’ the chill gaze of faischood becomes broken hearted, 


(There is a popular Fee eatin Pal ext eae nevolence ; I am mild and gentle as the spring ; yet savage 


I lay on that rock where the storms have their dwelling, 


*T was a miduight of shadows all fitfully streaming. 
Of wild waves and breezes, that mingled their moan, 
Of dim shrouded stars, at brief intervals gleaming, 


CHRONOLOGY. 





And I felt, midst a world of great grandeur, alone ! 


1 lay there in silence—a spirit came o’er me, 

Man’s tongue bath no language to speak what I saw! 
Things glorious, unearthly, passed floating before me, 
And my heart almost fainted with rapture and awe ! 

I viewed the dread beings, around us that hover, 
Tho’ veiled by the mists of Mortality’s breath, 

1 called upon Darkness the vision to cover, 

For astrife was within me of madness and Death! 


I saw them—the powers of the wind and the ocean, 

The rush of whose pinion bears onward the storms ; 
Like a sweep of proud-crested wave was their motion, 

1 felt their deep presence—but knew not their forms ! 

1 saw them—the mighty of ages departed, 

The dead were around me that night on the bill; 

From their eyes, as they passed, a cold radiance they 
darted,-— 

There was light on my soul, but my heart’s blood was 
chill. 


I saw what man looks on, and dies,—but my spirit 
Was strong, and triumphantly lived thro’ that hour! 
And as from the grave, I awoke to inherit 
A flame all immortal, a voice and a power! 
Day burst on that rock with the purple cloud crested, 
And high Cader-Iria rejoiced in the sun ; 
But, oh! what new glory all nature invested, 
When the sense, which gives soul to her beauty, was won! 
se 

TO A YOUNG LADY, 

With a Bunch of Snow-Drops. 


There is in friendship’s gift a charm, 
Though known but to a favoured few, 
That may the coldest bo:om warm, 
A pledge of love for ever true ; 
Such, my dear girl, accept from me, 
*Tis all 1 now dare offer thee. 


These scentless flowers, of tender form, 
1 cull’d from ‘neath yon pear-tree’s bough, — 
Pale offspring of the wintry storm, 
Bedropt with ice and clothed in snow ; 
Yet, oh! how sweet do they appear, 
First promise of the opening year. 


Like thee, in innocence arrayed, 

With modest beauty meek they shone ; 
Be now their modest worth repaid, 

Nor blush, fair maid, the deed to own, 
That, when the storm o’er tower and tree 
Ranged wild, they were preserved by thee. 


Then take them to thy virgin breast, 
That breast that fears no rival foe ; 

And, of thy fostering care possest, 
Let them in native beauty blow, 

While each shall to the other give 

A charm that bids both chaster live. 


+ _} 
Cypigrams, 


A SEXTON’S SOLILOQUY. 
Written after viewing a grand Funeral. 


Hail, shrouded stranger ! welcome to thy cell, 

All friends have left thee, with their last farewell ; 

Back to the nvisy town they wept their way, 

Where sorrow moulders, and where griefs decay. 

And yet, perbaps, ere one short moon glides by, 

They'll pass thy grave unconscious of a sigh. 

Unhappy man, whose sorrow thus and joy 

With different ills, alternately annoy— 

Who follows friendship, weeping to the grave, 

And pe’er takes warning bow himself to save. 

oe 

sonata ite tes rae aah ieee 

pellation of Miss. 

“ Come tell me, dear Bob, come tell me, I pray, 
Why Eliza's still Miss’d at three score ’” 

Quoth Bob, ‘I don’t know, but this I will say, 
When gone, she will still be Miss’d more.” 


ENIG MAS, 


** And justly the wise man thus preach’d to us all, 
Despise not the value of thingsthat are small ” 








Answer to Pussle in our last. 
Am-I-able. 
—- 
Charade by the Right Hon. Charles James Foz. 
ADPRESSED TO A LADY. 


Permit me, madam, to come uncalled into your lady- 
ships presence, and by dividing myself, add greatly to my 
consequence. §o exalted am J in the character of my 
first, that I have trampled on the pride of kings, and the 
est potentates have bowed down to embrace me; yet 
the dirtiest kennel in the dirtiest street is not too foul to 
have me for its inmate. 
In my second, what infinite variety! I am rich as the 
eastern nabob, yet poor as the weeping object of your be- 


—— Death of Froita I. King of Spain. 


936 Death of Raoul, King of France. 


The Christian JEra. 


921 Several nobles conspired against Charles 


the Simple. 


—— Wenceslaus, Duke of Bohemia, was assas- 


sinated by his brother Boleslaus. 


922 Rodolphus, King of Burgundy Transjurane, 


entered Italy, and was acknowledged Ki 
by great part of the Princes dissatis 
with Berengarius, 


923 King Charles defeated and killed Robert. 


Hugh, the brother of Robert, caused Raoul, 
duke of Burgundy, to be chosen and crown~ 
ed King. 


—— Charles the simple taken prisoner. The 


Queen, daughter of King Edward, fled into 
England with her only son Lewis. Death 
of Ordogno II. King of Leon. His brother, 
Frojla Il. succeeded. 


924 Rodolphus, King of Burgundy Transjurane, 


acknowledged Sovereign of Lombardy. The 
Hungariaus plundered Germany, entered 
Italy, and burnt Pavia. 

Alphon- 
so IV. his nephew, succeeded. 


925 Brandenburg, Misnia, and Lusatia, taken 


from the Sclavonians by Henry, the Empe- 
ror, who established Mark-grafs, or Go- 
verners, to protect his frontiers. 


927 Charles, King of France, is enlarged, but 


soon again imprisoned by the Count de 
Vermandois. 


927 Alphonsus IV. King of Leon, abdicated, 


and embraced a monastic life. But wish- 
ing to resume the sceptre, his brother Ra- 
miro who had succeeded him, caused his 
eyes to be put out. 


928 Guy, Duke of Tuscany, at the instance of 


Marozia, his wife, known by her prostitu- 
tions, put to death Pope John and his bro- 
ther Peter. He himself dying soon after, 
his brother Lambert succeeded. Marozia 
married Hugh, another brother of her jate 
husband. 


929 Death of Charles the Simple, in prison. 
931 Death of Christopher, one of the eastern 


Emperors. 


932 Arnulphus, Duke of Bavaria, attempting to 


make himself master of Italy, was repulsed 
by Hugh, who afterwards caused his bro- 
ther, Lothario, to be erowned, and married 
to a danghier of the King of Burgundy. 


934 Caher, Caliph of the Saracens, deposed and 


reduced to beggary. Under Radhi, his suc- 

cessor, the Governors of the Provinces, 

made themselves independent. 

Lewis 

d’Outremer, so called, because he went 

from England, took possession of the throne 
of his father, Charles the Simple. 

—— Death of the Emperor, Henry the Fowler, 

in the 18th year of his reign. 

— Otho, his son, was chosen in his stead. 

937 The Hungarians laid waste severa) provin- 

ces of France. 

938 Kirg Athelston caused the bible tobe trans- 

lated into the Saxon tongue. 

— Ramiro, King of Spain, defeated the Moors 

with a great slaughter. 

940 Death of Athelstan, King of England, in 
the 16th year of his reign: his brother, Ed- 

mund succeeded. 

942 The Greek Emperors seized Calabria and 

Apulia. 

945 Stephen, son ef the Emperor Romanus, 

caused his father to be transported to an 

island, and confined to a convent. 

—— Constantine reigned alone, or rather He- 

len his Empress. 

946 King Edmund killed by a robber, was suc- 

ceeded by his brother Edred.—Hugh, King 

of Italy, retired into Provence. ario, 
his son, was acknowledged King, and Be~ 
rengarius governed under him. 

948 Death of Romanus, the deposed Emperor, 

in exile. 

949 Otho, the Emperor, defeated the Slavi, or 

Sclavonians. 

950 Adelaide, widow of Lothario, invited Otho 

into Italy. 

951 Otho coming with an army into Italy ex- 
pelled Berengarius and his son. Adelaide 

escaped from the confinement where she was 

held by Berengarius. 

952 Adelaide called again on Otho for succours: 

he delivered and married her. 

953 Adelaide being preguant, the sons of Otho 

conspired against him. 

955 Edwin succeeded to the English throne in 
the 14th _ of his age, on the demise of 

his uncle Edred. 

—— Lothaire, King of France, gave the Duchies 
of Burgundy and Aquitain,to Hugh, Grand 
Duke of France and father of Hugh Capet. 

956 Death of Ordogno, third king of Leon. San- 
cho, his brother, was preserved on the 
throne by the aid of the Moors and of Gar- 
cias, King of Navarre. 

—— Death of Hugh the Great. His son; Hugh 

Capet, succeeded to all his authority. 


——————— 





and cruel as the wintry blast ; I am young, beautiful, and 


@ couch, 
night in that seat, would be||bappy ; yet old, deformed, and wretched: *tis from the 


highest authority I dare pronounce myself your superior, 


my reunion :—it is dope; and I have no other merit than 
in remaining, es before, 











Your Ladyship’s humble servant. 


yet few instances are there to prove it, and many are the > amen — — 
iproofs against it—But your ladyship is tired, and wishes in Ni 
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